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LAWSON ASSOCIATES DIRECTION 
OF A BUILDING FUND CAMPAIGN 


If you have a building or debt-reduction problem which could be solved 
by funds raised in an appeal to the public, Lawson Associates expert 
advice is as near as your telephone. Just call COLLECT Mr. James Fraser 
at Rockville Centre 6-0177. He will ask you a few simple questions and 
indicate what could be accomplished for you. Why not telephone today ? 
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ANOTHER PHILADELPHIA SUCCESS... 


Fund Raising for 
Catholic Parishes 


ST. MADELINE’S PARISH 
Ridley Park, Penna. 


(New School) 
Rev. John A. Kane, Pastor 
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OVER SUBSCRIBED 
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“NOW-—from the top down—we can keep our 
church beautiful,” reports FatherM............. 


‘‘UP-RIGHT”’ 


SCAFFOLD - on- WHEELS 
gets you up in the air 


SAFELY and QUICKLY 


For all overhead cleaning, relamping and 
decorating, “Up- Right” Scaffold - on- 
wheels saves scores of man-hours. One 
church reports 5 days saved on a job 
which formerly took 82 days. 


Scaffold is assembled in a few minutes 
by placing individual sections one on top 
of the other. Automatic locking feature 
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bridges pews, rails, altars with ease. 
Made of aluminum alloy; stronger than 
structural steel yet one third the weight. 
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Write for Descriptive Circular 
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The popularity and wide acceptance of 
our Oremus Sanctuary Light proves again 
that our constant striving for the best, 
results in uniform excellence in all our 
products. 
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LET'S CARRY ON 


in the tradition of those who 


built our famous old cathedrals! 


From time immemorial the faithful, rich and poor alike, have contributed 
generously of their time and money to the erection of churches and cathe- 
drals whose graceful spires are living testimonials to man’s love and reverence 
for God. 


As we contemplate the awe-inspiring beauty of the famous age-mellowed 
edifices in Europe, one inescapable fact stands out: those who built them were 
irrevocably committed to the principle that only the finest materials and ec- 
clesiastical appointments deserved a place within their sacred portals. 
Chronicles of many of the oldest cathedrals record that the parishioners them- 
selves, in their zeal to uphold that principle, voluntarily became “hewers of 
wood and carriers of water.” Every stone, every timber, every ecclesiastical 
embellishment—all had to be of a quality truly worthy of Him for Whom they 
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Now Is The Time... 


TO PLAN YOUR FALL CAMPAIGN 


CGS... 
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ganization with a permanent, year-round staff. When you retain 
CCS now, our staff can eliminate the campaign details and wor- 
ries which would otherwise plague you during the summer 
months. Why leave things to the last minute this fall, when 
with CCS assistance, a highly effective campaign plan can be 
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tion, will make you aware of the “know how” that has made 
CCS the finest Catholic fund raising organization in the country — 
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@ Full-time directors for all campaigns. 
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@ “Follow-Up” Service for all campaigns to assure 
fulfillment of pledges into cash. 


@ Reasonable flat fees—no percentages involved. 
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Graduation and the Goal 
of Life 


By JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


Ay THIS TIME OF YEAR, a priest 
may be called upon to deliver an ad- 
dress at a graduation ceremony in a 
local public high school. The Supreme 
Court has informed us that there is a 
high wall of separation between Church 
and State on public school property. 
Nevertheless, a graduation speaker can 
point out the relation of religion to edu- 
cation without delivering a specifically 
Catholic talk. As a matter of fact, 
even a mixed audience of Protestants, 
Catholics and Jews would consider it 
strange if an invited clergyman failed 
to advert to the importance of religion 
in forming the adolescent mind. 

In preparing such a talk, I might 
recommend the following books which 
contain some excellent source-material: 
Freedom’s Faith by Clarence B. Ran- 
dall (Little, Brown), On Education by 
Sir Richard Livingstone (Cambridge 
Univ. Press), and All God’s Children 
by Rev. James Keller, M.M. (Christo- 
pher Books). 


DEFINITION OF A 
NATION’S GREATNESS 


It seems to me that such a talk might 
begin with the question: What is the 
secret of America’s greatness? Is it her 
natural resources? As Clarence Ran- 
dall writes in his above-mentioned 
book, America was great before she was 


ever aware of her vast treasure-troves 
of coal and oil and iron. Thomas Jef- 
ferson never saw an oil well, nor did he 
know about the silver, gold and copper 
deposits beyond the Mississippi; yet he 
was one of the shapers of the American 
ideal. Our standard of living is higher 
in America than anywhere else in the 
world. Is this the secret of our pres- 
tige? We have a thousand and one 
comforts of which the early colonists 
never dreamed. Again, it is quite obvi- 
ous that America was great long before 
the electric shaver and the laundromat 
made their appearances. 

Even in its infaney America was 
great because it was good, and it was 
good because Americans tried to live 
by the Ten Commandments of God in 
order to get to Heaven. In his Ameri- 
can Commonwealth, probably the finest 
critique of America ever written, Lord 
Bryce said that it was religious zeal and 
conscience which led to the founding of 
the New England colonies and that this 
spirit passed into the soul of the Ameri- 
ean nation. The early Americans be- 
lieved in a common goal of all human 
activity, and it was the vision of that 
goal, to be attained by justice and 
righteousness, which was the motive- 
power of their lives. 

They were no angels. They broke the 
moral law perhaps more often than the 
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history books imply, but they kept be- 
fore them the purpose of life and the 
means of attaining their goal—observ- 
ance of the moral law. In short, they 
were religious-minded men who lived 
by a very clear-cut moral code. Of the 
56 members of the Continental Congress 
who signed the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, 45 were churchgoers and the 
rest were believers, sympathetic to 
Christian truth and morality. Anson 
Stokes, the great historian, tells us that, 
before beginning his work on Church 
and State in the United States, he ex- 
pected to find Washington and his com- 


panions strong supporters of religion, 


but he was surprised to discover the vast 
amount of evidence showing that 
Thomas Jefferson and Ben Franklin, 
too, were ardent advocates of religion. 
These men are sometimes classed as 
freethinkers. And he goes on to say 
that even Thomas Paine was no atheist. 


THE INARTICULATE CODE 
OF THE HERD 


In the course of time, certain trouble- 
makers appeared on the American 
scene. Many of them were men edu- 
cated abroad. They began to deride the 
so-called Puritanism of Americans and 
claimed that Americans were intolerant 
and hypocritical in their religious pro- 
fession. Deliberately they strove to de- 
stroy the American religious faith and 
the American conscience—all under the 
guise of social criticism. But a genuine 
critic does not destroy what is good; he 
merely lops off the dead leaves from the 
living tree. These iconoclasts and de- 
bunkers of the last hundred years, how- 
ever, have wreaked havoe with our 
American loyalties and ideals. They 
have blurred and oftentimes erased the 
dividing line between good and bad in 
the minds of Americans. The result is 
that today manv men and women in our 
country are living without any concept 
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of the goal of human life and without 
any code of moral standards. 

Let us take a quick look at our coun- 
try without exaggerating its faults. 
There are altogether too many calam- 
ity-howlers predicting the imminent 
collapse of our institutions; so let us 
consider only the facts. Perhaps it will 
suffice for our purpose to glance at con- 
ditions among our young people. 

In the United States last year, ap- 
proximately one million teen-agers were 
in trouble with the police. In our big 
cities, teen-age gangs have terrorized 
whole localities, committing every crime 
on the calendar from theft to murder. 
In this matter of juvenile delinquency, 
the point has been reached at which the 
Senate Judiciary Committee has been 
holding hearings on the problems all 
over the country. Then, too, the reading 
of obscene and crime-inciting comic and 
pocket-books has become so prevalent 
among adolescents that in New York 
recently the Joint Legislative Commit- 
tee on Comic Books has demanded that 
restrictions be placed on the sale of such 
books. 

Personally, I think it is adults, not 
children, who are to blame for this con- 
dition, for many adults give children 
the impression that there are no stand- 
ards and no life to come. The news- 
papers tell of the latest good deed and 
the latest escapade of a gangster or no- 
torious sex-sinner in the very same 
casual and non-committal tone. The 
TV producers present a man of abso- 
lute integrity and then, right after him 
on the program, a crooked politician. 
A teen-ager who observes such a jum- 
bling of values will begin to feel that 
black is white and that it doesn’t really 
matter how you behave. Without any 
moral standards, he will simply follow 
the crowd and conform to its code of 
conduct. He makes no progress and 
gets nowhere. He reminds me of a 
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football team practicing on a field with- 
out goal posts or yard-lines. 

The speaker, of course, makes an ex- 
ception of the virtuous young people 
sitting before him in the hall. Gradua- 
tion is hardly the time for a rap on the 
knuckles, so the speaker refers to those 
awful teen-agers in far-away cities. Of 
course, he is well aware that some prize 
vandals are in his audience, but he 
renders his hearers benevolent by cau- 
tioning his hearers against becoming 
contaminated by the spirit of those 
urchins in the distant cities. 


ROOTLESS VIRTUE 


Now, someone may object, it is quite 
possible to be a man of character with- 
out becoming religious. Possible, yes— 
but hardly probable in very many cases. 
A man may conform to the moral code 
just for the sake of being a gentleman. 
iventually, however, he is going to ask 
himself why he should be a gentleman 
if he is going to lose out on some fun. 
Sir Richard Livingstone says that the 
earth may receive light for a time from 
a star which is already extinct, but the 
day will come when the light will cease. 
So, too, with a man who has inherited 
good moral habits from his ancestors 
who were religious-minded. He may 
continue as a gentleman for some time 
even though the source of his virtue has 
become extinct within him due to loss 
of religious belief, but inevitably the 
day will come when he will tire of this 
rootless virtue and rebel against all 
moral restrictions. Why burden one- 
self with the discipline that will help 
you get to eternal life with God if you 
have no belief that there is a life to 
come? 

Recall the Farewell Address of 
George Washington: 


“Reason and experience both for- 
bid us to expect that national moral- 


ity can prevail in the exclusion of re- 

ligious principle.” 
In his American Commonwealth, Lord 
Bryce describes the great American 
cities and then speculates as to what 
will happen to those millions if they 
should lose their religious beliefs. With 
the supernatural sanctions of Heaven 
and Hell removed, will these masses be 
able to restrain their self-indulgent im- 
pulses? Bryce does not think so. 


“History, if she cannot give a com- 
plete answer to this question, tells us 
that hitherto civilized society has 
rested on religion, and that free gov- 
ernment has prospered best among 
religious peoples.” 

The ordinary man, without religion. 
will surrender to the threat of evil or 
to the temptation of pleasure in a 
moment of trial. He feels that he is 
alone and too weak to measure up to 
the crisis. But he does not consider 
himself alone, if he is religious. Writes 
Clarence B. Randall, Chairman of the 
Board of Inland Steel, in his Freedom’s 
Faith: 


“Standing there facing the situa- 
tion which he knows to be wrong, 
and recognizing the right course, the 
young man with a church back- 
ground is brave enough to do the 
right because he feels he is not stand- 
ing there alone” (p. 169). 

A friend of mine, an Air-Force pilot in 
the last war, used to say that he never 
flew alone, that he was always aware 
that the Holy Spirit of God was with 
him. 


WHAT ARE WE WORKING FOR? 


There are three main points of a 
good education. Some of these you 
have learned at school, some you have 
learned from your church or your home. 
All are important. First, you have 
been learning how to make a living. 
At school you have been acquiring the 
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necessary knowledge and skills that 
will help you to support yourself. Un- 
less you want to become a burden on 
the family, you will have to make a 
living with your own head and hands. 
But education should do more than 
merely qualify you for the weekly pay- 
check. This past April a series of ar- 
ticles appeared in a woman’s magazine 
under the title of “What Are We Work- 
ing For?” One of the contributors to 
the series stressed the idea that most 
women work for fun as well as for 
money, and by fun she meant enjoy- 
ment, stimulation, a sense of achieve- 
ment. Another writer, however, main- 
tained that women work to develop 
their personalities and to become full 
citizens with full responsibilities. 

This brings me to the second feature 
of education, the training of men and 
women as good citizens, so absolutely 
necessary today when we live in such 
close mutual interdependence. In a 
civilized community we cannot live as 
hermits; we depend on each other for 
food, clothes, services. The butcher 
cannot do without the baker, the farmer 
without the factory-hand. If a man 
at the central powerhouse in a city 
throws a switch, the whole city is in 
darkness; a strike of longshoremen ties 
up a hundred industries. Today there 
is needed what the Holy Father refers 
to as a “sense of responsibility for the 
common good.” Sometimes it is said 
that life is a battle; it would be more 
correct to say that life is a drama in 
which everyone must play his proper 
role. Education must train for citizen- 
ship. 

The third mark of a really educated 
man is religion. Time after time we 
hear it said today that America needs 
an ideal to which all of us can dedicate 
ourselves as fervently as the Commu- 
nists dedicate themselves to the Prole- 
tarian Paradise. During the war, we 
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Americans had a goal in mind and we 
exerted ourselves to the utmost, ac- 
complishing miracles at home and on 
the battlefield until we reached the 
goal. Defeat of Hitler was our goal 
and victory our ideal. Now we are at 
peace, but too many of us are drifting 
along from day to day without any 
goal, any ideal, any sense of purpose. 
Some time ago I saw a movie entitled 
“T Know Where I’m Going.” So many 
Americans have no idea where they are 
going: they are confused, bewildered, 
apathetic. 

We must make sure that our goal is 
the right one. Too often in the past 
men have conjured up for themselves 
the wrong goals. They have gone after 
mirages and_ will-o’-the-wisps. Sir 
Richard Livingstone writes: 


“Indeed the history of mankind 
might be described by a cynic as a 
series of splendid expeditions towards 
the wrong goal or towards no goal at 
all, led by men who have all the gifts 
of leadership except a sense of direc- 
tion, and every endowment for 
achieving their ends except the 
knowledge of ends worth achieving.” 
SINGLE, CHANGELESS GOAL 
OF HUMAN STRIVING 


We are told that freedom is a goal, 
but, after all, freedom cannot be a goal 
in itself. As Secretary Dulles pointed 
out some time ago, freedom is a nega- 
tive thing. It must be clothed in a 
high moral purpose. Our Founding 
Fathers did not believe in irresponsible 
liberty. They wanted to use their free- 
dom to obtain greater things. They 
wanted no sterile freedom; rather they 
wanted liberty to be of service in a 
good cause. 

Ultimately, the only goal that is 
eternally worthy of our striving is 
eternal happiness with God. These 
days of our flesh are the days when 
God is testing us to see if we are 
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worthy. Winston Churchill is no 
clergyman; some would say that he is 
a ruthless, almost merciless man of 
politics. Yet, he phrased the goal of 
human striving at a convocation of sci- 
entists at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology a few years ago: 


“Life is a test and this world a 
place of trial. ... However much 
conditions change, the supreme ques- 
tion is how we live and grow and 
bloom and die, and how far each 
human life conforms to standards 
which are not wholly related to space 
or time.” 


Do you know where you are going? 
If you do, your life will have purpose 


In the next H P R issue 


and unity and coherence. But to do 
right you must know right, you must 
have the right goal in mind. If money 
is the goal of your life, then you will 
make it by hook or by crook and, per- 
haps, land in jail. If power is the goal, 
then you will probably make life miser- 
able for everyone around you by riding 
roughshod over them on the way to the 
power you crave. But if you want to 
share in the finest tradition of the 
American people, then you will make 
God your goal and you will follow your 
conscience and the moral code. Justice 
William Douglas of the U. S. Supreme 
Court recently expressed it this way: 
“We are a religious people whose insti- 
tutions presuppose a Supreme Being.” 





Some short while ago we received a letter from a Pennsylvania pastor who 


suggested the value to our readership of a thorough exposition of the origins, 
teachings, aims and propaganda methods of the Witnesses of Jehovah. 
Members of the sect had made several direct overtures to this pastor in an 
effort to “convert” him, adopting, too, the practice of distributing their 


mornings. 


and spectacular” of all the sects. 





literature to his parishioners as they entered and left the church on Sunday 


We immediately wrote to the eminent authority, Rev. Dr. Leslie Rumble, 
M:S.C., requesting that he prepare such an article with the interest and 
needs of this particular readership in mind. Father Rumble was more than 
gracious in undertaking to write Witnesses of Jehovah, an article which 
should prove of present and growing value to all who must inevitably en- 
counter the workings of what Father Rumble calls “the most belligerent 














The Nuptial Mass and 
Blessing 


By JOHN J. DANAGHER, C.M. 


i IS COMMON KNOWLEDGE that 
June is regarded as the traditional 
month for weddings. Most of the faith- 
ful know also that there are certain 
times during the year when the Church 
places restrictions upon the contracting 
of marriage, but in this respect we fre- 
quently find that misunderstanding ex- 
ists. Not a few Catholics are under the 
impression that it is forbidden to marry 
during Lent and Advent. Those who 
think this do not appreciate the nature 
of the closed or forbidden times; they 
are unaware of the provisions of Canon 
1108, § 1, which says that “marriage 
may be contracted at any time of the 
year.” 

The same canon tells us that “only 
the solemn blessing of marriage is for- 
bidden from the first Sunday of Advent 
until Christmas Day inclusive, and 
from Ash Wednesday until Easter Sun- 
day inclusive.” ! Before the Code, the 
forbidden seasons ran until the feast 
of Epiphany and until Low Sunday, 
respectively. The law then forbade not 
only the solemn nuptial blessing, but 
also any public wedding festivities in 
an elaborate style.” 

As at present, the local Ordinary 
could dispense from this general law. 
However, his dispensation did not at 

‘Canon 1108. § 2. 

74 Practical Commentary on the Code of 
Canon Law. By Stanislaus Wovwod, O.F.M.. 


revised by Callistus Smith, O.F.M. (Jos. F. 
Wagner, Inc., N.Y.C., 1952), Vol. I, p. 794. 
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that time permit the votive Mass pro 
sponsis.® In this also the previous law 
was more strict than that of the Code 


which reads: 


“Local Ordinaries can, subject to 
liturgical law, permit the blessing 
even during the aforesaid time, for 
just cause, notifying the parties that 
they should abstain from excessive 
festivity.’”* 


Although the Ordinary can now allow 
the nuptial Mass during the closed 
times, when this permission is given, 
one is still obliged to observe the ru- 
bries which forbid the votive Mass on 
certain feasts and on other specified 
days throughout the year. 

We may add here that the nuptial 
blessing is not to be conferred during 
a Requiem Mass, nor is it to be given 
on All Souls’ Day.® This latter restric- 
tion, however, applies only when the 
blessing is given during Mass. Where 
there is an indult permitting the nuptial 
blessing to be given extra Missam, this 
restriction does not hold. The rubries 
contemplate only the giving of the 
blessing during the nuptial Mass, and 
for this reason they include All Souls’ 
Day in the list of forbidden days, be- 


*De Matrimonio. By Felix M. Cappello, 
S.J. (Marietti, Rome, 1947), n. 727. 

*Canon 1108, § 3. 

5 The Celebration of Mass. By J. O'Connell 
(Bruce, Milwaukee, 1944), p. 91. 
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cause all Masses on that day are Re- 
quiem Masses.® 


OBLIGATION OF THE 

NUPTIAL BLESSING 

It is the common teaching of theo- 
logians that there is no strict obliga- 
tion to receive the solemn nuptial bless- 
ing.’ By the solemn blessing, of course, 
we mean the nuptial blessing spoken of 
in this article. It is distinct from the 
simple blessing conferred upon every 
Catholie couple in the rite of contract- 
ing marriage. 

Despite the fact that married couples 
are not obliged in conscience to receive 
the nuptial blessing, Canon 1101, § 1, 
states that “the pastor should see to 
it that the parties receive the solemn 
blessing, which may be given to them 
even after they have lived a long time 
in the married state, but only at Mass, 
with the observance of the special ru- 
bric, and except during the forbidden 
time.” Mention has already been made 
of the indult to give the blessing outside 
of Mass, and this will be discussed 
later. We are here concerned only with 
the pastor’s obligation, if any, to bestow 
the nuptial blessing. 

Canon Mahoney sums up the pastor’s 
duty in this respect by writing: 


“We think it is certain that parties 
who ask for a nuptial Mass are en- 
titled to have it. . A priest may 
not refuse a nuptial Mass unless the 
request is unreasonable, e.g., if it is 
desired at a time which is gravely 
inconvenient. He acts in accord with 
the whole spirit of the liturgy bv 
urging the faithful to be married with 
a nuptial Mass, but he cannot be 
accused of a breach of duty in not 
persuading them, unless local law 
places this obligation upon him.”* 


® Questions and Answers. By E. J. Mahoney 
(Burns, Oates & Washbourne, London, 1947), 
Vol. T, 'q. 323. 

7Cappello, op. cit., n. 709; S. C. of Rites, 
June 30, 1896, D. A. 3922 ad VI. 


The above statement was made by 
Canon Mahoney in considering the 
right of the pastor to use the indult for 
giving the nuptial blessing outside of 
Mass. As we have seen, he held that 
the parties were entitled to the nuptial 
Mass, instead of the blessing eztra 
Missam, if they reasonably requested 
it. The present writer, in answer to a 
question over a year ago, voiced the 
opinion that the priest would not be 
obliged to make use of the special in- 
dult when the parties merely do not 
want a nuptial Mass. On the other 
hand, it was then said, when there is 
good reason for not having the Mass, 
the priest should give the parties the 
benefit of this apostolic indult, if he 
possesses it. He would not seem to be 
under obligation to seek the indult from 
the Ordinary for a particular case, al- 
though it might be proper and advis- 
able for him to do so.® 


THE NUPTIAL 
VOTIVE MASS 


Any attempt to set down all of the 
liturgical prescriptions that apply to 
the votive Mass pro Sponso et Sponsa 
would carry us far beyond the space 
that is here available. Hence, only 
certain points of special interest will 
be noted. 

This votive Mass may never be said 
except when the nuptial blessing is to 
be given. The blessing may be given 
apart from the Mass, by special indult, 
but the Mass may not be said sepa- 
rately from the blessing.1° The nuptial 
Mass is permitted on some days on 
which the ordinary private votive Mass 
is forbidden. The Ordo will list these 
days, and most commentators on the 


® Mahoney, op. cit., q. 321. 

*THe HomILeTic AND PastoraL Review, 
Feb.. 1953, p. 475 sq. 

O'Connell, op. cit., p. 93. 
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rubrics include the same information. 
If the votive Mass be prohibited by the 
rubrics, and the nuptial blessing is to 
be given during the Mass of the day, a 
commemoration of the votive Mass is 
made under one conclusion with the 
prayer of the Mass that is being offered. 
Of course, if the nuptial blessing is not 
to be given on that occasion, no such 
commemoration may be made. 

The prayers of the nuptial blessing, 
when given during Mass, are divided 
into two parts, one after the Pater 
Noster, the other immediately before 
the blessing of the Mass. If the cele- 
brant should forget to say the prayers 
after the Pater Noster, the best course 
would be the recitation of all of the 
prayers at one time before the blessing 
of the Mass, rather than interruption 
of the Mass at some other point in order 
to supply the prayers omitted." 

Some would keep the bridal party 
outside the sanctuary during the nup- 
tial Mass and blessing.’* Others, how- 
ever, believe that there is here a justi- 
fied exception to the rule which bars 
lay people, and especially women, from 
the sanctuary during liturgical serv- 
ices.'7> In many localities in the United 
States, it is the custom for the bridal 
couple and their attendants to kneel 
at the altar for the wedding ceremony 
and to remain in the sanctuary for the 
Mass and the blessing which follow. 
Their doing so would appear to be in 
accord with the ante altare genuflexos 
of the rubrics in both the Missal and 
the Roman Ritual. 


NUPTIAL BLESSING 

OUTSIDE OF MASS 

On March 11, 1914, the Sacred Con- 
gregation of Rites approved a formula 
for giving the nuptial blessing eztra 

Mahoney, op. cit., Vol. II, q. 634. 


*O’Connell, op. cit., p. 92. note 33. 
* Mahoney, op. cit., Vol. I, q. 319. 
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Missam. This formula was printed in 
the Appendix to the 1925 edition of the 
Roman Ritual, and in the 1952 edition 
it is found under the title pertaining 
to the Sacrament of Matrimony.’* It 
consists of Psalm 127, the Pater Noster, 
and two short prayers resembling the 
ancient prayers of the Missal. 

There is another formula given in 
the Roman Ritual under the heading 
“Prayers to be recited over the consorts 
outside of Mass,” which formula is for 
use, according to the rubrics, when the 
nuptial blessing is not permitted.'® 
Again Psalm 127 is used, followed by 
the Pater Noster and a short prayer. 
This latter formula is intended for use 
when it is not permitted even to give 
the nuptial blessing outside of Mass. 

Both of these forms of blessing re- 
quire an apostolic indult for their use. 
Such an indult is included in the Quin- 
quennial Faculties granted by the Sa- 
cred Congregation of Rites to the local 
Ordinaries in the United States.1° By 
them it is often subdelegated to their 
priests in the diocesan faculties. . Be- 
cause restrictions are sometimes placed 
upon the use of the faculty, limiting 
it to certain cases, every priest must 
examine his own diocesan faculties to 
determine the extent of his authority 
in this regard. 

Lest the relationship of the various 
forms of blessing or prayer be mis- 
understood, it should be said that the 
use of the preces super conjuges given 
in the Ritual does not preclude the giv- 
ing of the nuptial blessing proper at 
a later date when it will be permitted 
by the rubrics. The use of this substi- 
tute formula is to be recommended, for 
the sake of greater solemnity, when the 
nuptial blessing is not permitted. 


* Tit. VIII, cap. 3. 

* Tit. VIII, cap. 4. 

* Canon Law Digest. By T. Lincoln Bous- 
caren, S.J. (Bruce, Milwaukee, 1943), p. 37. 
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SOME NOTES ON THE CEREMONIES 


Those who have occasion to assist at 
many weddings soon become familiar 
with the prayers and ceremonies that 
constitute the marriage rite. Never- 
theless, even for those who are well ac- 
quainted with the customary rites, some 
one or two comments upon the rubrics 
may be of interest. Authors call our 
attention to the fact that the Roman 
Ritual directs that, after the parties 
have expressed their consent, the priest 
says, “Ego conjungo vos in matrimo- 
nium, etc.,” or uses some other form of 
words, according to the accepted local 
custom. Usually the priest will per- 
form the ceremony as outlined in the 
English-Latin ritual used for weddings. 
Therefore, the purpose of calling atten- 
tion to the words quoted from the Ro- 
man Ritual is to emphasize the fact 
that these words do not effect the mar- 
riage bond, which is brought into being 
only by the consent of the parties.’ 
The Ego conjungo vos of the priest has 
rather the nature of a blessing given 
by the official witness of the Church.'® 
This is in contrast to the marriage dis- 
cipline for the Oriental Chureh which 
requires, for validity of the marriage, 
the blessing of the assisting priest.’® 
This consists of a simple blessing and 
does not require any certain liturgical 
rite.2° It need hardly be said that this 
blessing pertains to the canonical form 
for the marriage contract, and that it 
does not replace or supply for the con- 
sent of the parties to the marriage. 

If more than one couple be married 
at the same ceremony, the prayers fol- 
lowing the Ego conjungo vos are to be 

 Cfr. Canon 1081. § 1. 

* Mahoney, op. cit., q. 318. 

Pius XII, Motu proprio on marriage dis- 
cipline for the Oriental Church, Feb. 22, 
1949. Canon 85, § 1, § 2; Acta Apost. Sedis, 
XXXXI, p. 107. 

”® Pontifical Commission for Redaction of 


the Oriental Code of Canon Law, May 3, 
1953, A. A. S., XXXXV, p. 313. 


said in the plural for all of the parties. 
Up to that point, everything is said 
separately and in the singular for each 
couple.2!_ Consequently, in accord with 
the rubrics, the blessing of the rings is 
to be in the plural and is only once to 
be recited for all of those being married 
at the same time. However, according 
to two writers who make specific men- 
tion of it, in a double-ring ceremony the 
blessing of the ring is to remain as it is 
given in the Ritual, and is not to be 
put in the plural.?? 

Some doubt is raised as to the proper 
form of the nuptial blessing given dur- 
ing the Mass, when more than one 
couple has been married at the same 
time. Canon Mahoney refers to a re- 
sponse of the Sacred Congregation of 
Rites? in which it was said of this 
matter that there should be no innova- 
tions. The implication of “nihil in- 
novetur” is that the form given in the 
Missal is to be used without change, 
even for more than one couple. How- 
ever, says Canon Mahoney, a writer in 
the Ephemerides Liturgicae** takes the 
opposite view, and gives what are con- 
sidered to be the proper changes to 
the plural. Canon Mahoney believes 
that this opinion can safely be fol- 
lowed.25 Nevertheless, leaving the 
prayers as they are in the Missal will 
be far easier than making changes in 
number during the reading, and it will 
be in accord with the response of the 
Sacred Congregation. 


WHO MAY RECEIVE 
THE NUPTIAL BLESSING? 


The nuptial blessing, whether given 
during Mass or outside of Mass, is to 


1 Rituale Romanum, Tit. VIII, cap. 2. 

* Elementa Theologiae Moralis. By A. Pis- 
cetta, SS., and A. Gennaro, SS. (Torino, 
1946), Vol. VI, p. 386, note 4. 

* March 3, 1936. 

* 1941, p. 136. 

* Op. cit., Vol. II, q. 634. 
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be conferred only when both spouses 
are Catholics. Canon 1102, § 2, for- 
bids all sacred rites at a mixed mar- 
riage. It does authorize the Ordinary 
to permit some of the usual ecclesias- 
tical ceremonies, but will not permit 
the celebration of any Mass which, 
from the circumstances, might be taken 
as an adjunct to the marriage cere- 
mony. Because Canon 1101, § 1, allows 
the nuptial blessing to be given only at 
Mass, and because Canon 1102, § 2, 
forbids any Mass at a mixed marriage, 
it is clear that the nuptial blessing may 
be given only in Catholic marriages. 
The same principle is to be followed 
for the preces super conjuges, some- 
times permitted when the blessing is 
not allowed. 

It is required that both parties be 
present to receive the nuptial blessing, 
although the parties may be repre- 
sented by a proxy in the contracting 
of marriage.2° The nuptial blessing 
may not be conferred, if the woman has 
already received it in a previous mar- 
riage.2* If she was married before, but 
has never received the blessing, it may 
be given at the second marriage. The 
Roman Ritual is somewhat more severe 
than the Code of Canon Law in this 
regard. It says that the pastor should 
not impart the nuptial blessing when 
either party has received it previously. 
Nevertheless, it goes on, where the 
custom is in existence, the blessing may 
be given if it is only the man who has 
received it before.2* This seems to be 
the custom followed in the United 
States. , 

Although the spouses are to be ex- 
horted to receive Holy Communion,”® 
they cannot be obliged to do so, and 


* Addit. et Variat. in Rubr. Missalis, II, 2: 
S. C. of Rites, May 27, 1911, D. A. 4269 ad VII. 

“Canon 1143. 

*Tit. VIII. cap. 1, n. 18. 

*” Canon 1033. 
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the nuptial blessing is not to be with- 
held only because the parties do not 
communicate.*® The nuptial blessing 
may be given even after the parties 
have lived together in marriage for a 
long time.*! Therefore, it can be im- 
parted after the conversion of one or 
both consorts, when it was not previ- 
ously allowed because both parties to 
the marriage were not Catholics. 


BLESSING FOR WEDDING 
ANNIVERSARIES 


The Roman Ritual now contains a 
special form of blessing for the twenty- 
fifth or fiftieth wedding anniversary.*? 
If the couple celebrating the anniver- 
sary had never received the nuptial 
blessing, it would be proper to make 
use of that blessing on such an occa- 
sion. The new formula of the Ritual 
supposes that the nuptial blessing was 
previously conferred. 

According to the rubries for the an- 
niversary ceremony, the priest may 
celebrate for the married couple a 
votive Mass that enjoys the same litur- 
gical privileges as the nuptial Mass. 
However, he may not say the votive 
Mass pro sponsis. He is to offer, rather, 
a votive Mass of the Most Holy Trinity 
or of the Blessed Virgin Mary, adding 
to the prayer of the Mass under one 
conclusion the prayer pro gratiarum 
actione. After the last Gospel, the 
celebrant removes his maniple and, 
turning to the married couple, he re- 
cites the prayers given in the Roman 
Ritual. The ceremony for a jubilee is 
longer and more solemn than either of 
the formulas, previously described, for 
use outside of Mass. 


S.C. of Rites, June 30, 1896, D. A. 3922 
ad VI. 

” Canon 1101, § 1. 

*2 Appendix, Part IT 
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WHO CAN GIVE THE 
NUPTIAL BLESSING? 


The solemn nuptial blessing can be 
given, either personally or through an- 
other, only by that priest who can 
validly and lawfully assist at the mar- 
riage.** Consequently, the giving of 
this blessing is reserved to the pastor 
and the local Ordinary and their dele- 
gates.*4 It need not be the same priest 
who performs the marriage ceremony 
that gives the blessing. A second priest 
may celebrate the Mass and, because 
the blessing is then inseparable from 
the Mass, it is he who will impart the 
nuptial blessing. Anyone but the pas- 
tor or the Ordinary, therefore, needs 
special authorization to confer this 
blessing. However, any priest who has 
been delegated to assist at a marriage 
would seem to be able to designate some 
other priest to give the nuptial bless- 
ing and to say the Mass.*® Diocesan 
faculties which permit giving the nup- 
tial blessing outside of Mass, or allow 
recitation of the preces super conjuges, 
do not automatically permit the priest 
to perform these ceremonies for anv and 
every couple. The provisions of Canon 
1101, § 2, remain in force, so that 
special permission is to be obtained in 


* Canon 1101 § 2. 
*Canon 1094. 
* Cappello, op. cit., n. 710. 


ach case, except by assistants who 
have been given general delegation for 
marriages within the parish to which 
they are assigned. 

Ordinarily the nuptial blessing will 
be given at the Mass which follows the 
wedding ceremony. Yet, there are 
many married couples who, for one rea- 
son or another, have not received this 
special blessing upon their married life. 
There may well be occasions when the 
priest’s recalling this blessing and its 
profound significance can be a means 
of reconciling those who have begun to 
quarrel. If the couple has never re- 
ceived it, the priest’s explaining and 
conferring the nuptial blessing extra 
Missam may, through the impetra- 
tion of the Church, obtain added graces 
that will mean the saving of a marriage 
and of a home. Before any Catholic 
marriage, at least when there is no 
booklet provided for the parties to use 
in following the prayers of the Mass 
and the blessing, the celebrant will be 
doing them a favor if he will explain 
the nature and the meaning of the 
blessing that is to be conferred upon 
them during the nuptial Mass. It will 
mean much to the parties to know that 
it is a sacramental of the Church, and 
that, as such, it brings to those who re- 
ceive it the benefits of the Church’s 
prayers on their behalf throughout their 
married life. 
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The Changing Needs of the 


American Parish 


By GEORGE A. KELLY 


Sw SPIRITUAL vicorR of the 
Church in America usually surprises no 
one who has a first-hand acquaintance 
with parish life in the United States. 
The throngs that empty our church 
buildings Mass after Mass each week 
have been a source of pride to American 
priests, edification for European visi- 
tors, and wonderment to our non- 
Catholic neighbors. Such considerable 
construction of churches and schools is 
still going on, so many conversions are 
being reported annually, that the more 
timorous native Protestants are begin- 
ning to wonder how long America will 
remain Protestant. 


LEST WE BECOME SMUG 


Regardless of this optimism, there has 
always been a _ school of Catholic 
thought—usually associated with names 
Shaughnessy, Coakley, Ross—which 
takes a dimmer view of Catholic ac- 
complishments in the United States. 
These critics are not content with the 
expansion of parish plants nor even with 
the 100,000 converts claimed for the 
American Church yearly. Very many 
of these converts, they point out, were 
acquired on the occasion of marriage; 
included in the estimate, they hold, are 
many thousands who merely returned 
to the faith of their ancestors after the 
apostasy of a parent or grandparent. 
These priests, while proud of our suc- 
cesses, Were more alarmed by the leak- 
age from Peter’s Barque and somewhat 
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dismayed that the Church in America, 
after a century and a half, had not been 
really effective in converting the Indian, 
the Negro, the Bible Belt of the South, 
or the Yankees of New England. 
American parishes were said to be losing 
as fast as they have gained; whatever 
glory they may claim for preserving the 
faith in the faithful, they certainly have 
failed to do first-class missionary work 
among non-Catholies, or even success- 
fully to reclaim lost Catholic sheep 
within their territories. 

The validity of this rather critical 
evaluation can be tested only in the 
light of the history of American parishes 
and through the use of better Catholic 
statistics than are now available. 


THE READY-MADE PARISH 


It is unquestionable, however, that 
American parishes in those regions of 
the United States where Catholics 
abound, have never been missionary- 
minded in the sense that Abbé Michon- 
neau would define the term “mission- 
ary.”’ One would hardly expect them to 
be. The parishes of New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Chicago and now Los 
Angeles, have never had to develop and 
grow as the parishes of Raleigh and 
Charleston still must. Most of the par- 
ishes in these great Catholic centers 
were ready-made for pastors and priests 
by the waves of immigrants that 
covered metropolitan areas between 
1870 and 1920. Natural increase in 
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population took care of the rest. 

The quality, extent and timing of 
this immigration conditioned the whole 
sacramental and social life of American 
parishes thereafter. The methods of 
pastoral care invented to meet this 
problem have dictated the routine of 
priests even to this day. 

The basic aim of the American 
Church in the face of these millions of 
Catholic immigrants was to preserve 
the faith of the faithful and of their 
children. The foreign-born, who filled 
out old parishes and forced the creation 
of new ones, were basically Christian 
people. If they did not always have 
high standards of religious observance 
(and most of the Irish and German im- 
migrants did), at least they possessed a 
culture and a family life which was 
Catholie to the core. The energies of 
the Church were directed toward get- 
ting them to Mass and the sacraments, 
educating their children and, where 
there was a language barrier, protecting 
them against discrimination and per- 
secution. There was not always agree- 
ment among churchmen as to how this 
might best be done. 


GIANTS OF EARLIER DAYS 


By the very nature of the case, 
American priests were most immedi- 
ately concerned with Catholics and, in- 
deed, the good Catholics. So many 
Catholics moved into these urban neigh- 
borhoods that matters could hardly 
have been otherwise. The building and 
financing of parish plants and the op- 
eration of parochial schools ranked sec- 
ond in importance in the life of a busy 
pastor after the administration of the 
sacraments. 

Under such circumstances, the priest, 
hub and center of immigrant life in 
America, did yeoman work, but he did 
it almost without help. Once the nuns 
took over the school system, most of the 


educational and social work of the 
parish passed out of his hands. (The 
long-range results of this transfer is 
that some convents are more influential 
in communities than the corresponding 
rectories.) However, in the late nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries, the 
priest, following his European proto- 
type, performed all the corporal and 
spiritual works of mercy himself. He 
visited the sick, sought employment for 
his nationals, saved the jobs of others, 
protected wives against drunken hus- 
bands, drove children off the street at 
night. In the knowing and serving of 
his people, such a priest had little help 
from anyone. 

This period, about which we are 
speaking, antedated the breakdown of 
family social life and the secularization 
of recreation. Much of the parish year 
was given over to smokers, dances, 
minstrels and Irish-night shows. So 
recreational did the non-sacramental 
life of the parish become that Catholics 
grew up to look to their pastor as much 
for entertainment as for spiritual up- 
lift. The'recreational point of view still 
dominates most American parish socie- 
ties. These societies, which reached 
their full bloom between 1900 and 1930, 
always separated men from women and 
had for their primary object the corpor- 
ate reception of monthly Communion, 
a tribute to the leadership of Pius X 
and his ideal of frequent Communion. 

The historic American parish was 
much more than the local ecclesiastical 
unit of the Church. It was a dominant 
social force in the community. The 
pastor was the guardian and protector 
of Christian morals. He was influential 
enough to preserve old-country cus- 
toms for a time, particularly as they 
related to the practice of the faith. It 
was through the parish that the foreign- 
born were educated in the American 
way of life. This power was a natural 
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by-product of the social organization 
of the times. 


ARE WE FULLY OCCUPIED 
“SAVING THE SAVED”? 


In many ways the American parish 
still operates within its traditional 
framework. The building program of 
the Church in America is far from com- 
pleted. Her priests still work almost 
exclusively with the “saved.” <A great 
part of parochial activity, perhaps most 
of it, is still of the recreational variety, 
and all of its societies, save the Cana 
Movement and the Legion of Mary 
are divided male and female. Adult 
education represents only a small part 
of American Catholic education. The 
Catholic Action movement is still in 
its infant stage in the United States. 
The priest, while not the dominant 
community figure he once was, still 
does too much of the parish work 
himself, even if it be calling numbers 
at a bingo game or supervising a roller 
skating party. 

Now there is little question among 
priests who bridge two generations— 
those who grew up in immigrant neigh- 
borhoods and who have spent their 
parish priesthood among modern home- 
grown Catholics—that conditions are 
not now what they once were. The rich 
piety of the foreign-born is not common 
today among the sophisticated Cath- 
olics of a double post-war generation. 
Even when the contemporary urban 
Catholic has a good rate of religious 
observance, he is not as close to his 
parish as his father and grandfather 
were. This is not everywhere true, but 
it is generally so. The new Catholic in 
metropolitan and suburban areas is a 
stranger to his parish. He is lost in the 
wilderness of urban anonymity and, if 
he be lukewarm, lax, or apostate, he is 
content to remain lost. His priest is not 
sure how lost he is and his good Catholic 
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neighbors (conforming to the urban 
way of life) have been taught to mind 
their own business and to do nothing to 
reclaim him for the Church. Modern 
paganism, joined with this anonymity, 
fills out the distressing picture that 
faces every zealous parish priest of 


1954. 


EFFECT OF MODERN CITY LIFE 
ON RELIGIOUS OBSERVANCE 


In the jungle of modern city life it is 
sasy for moral evils and religious aber- 
rations to multiply at a rate that would 
hardly have been possible forty years 
igo. No priest in close contact with 
iny metropolitan parish can fail to be 
disturbed by the large amount of in- 
valid marriages, the proneness of weak 
Catholic couples to separate or divorce 
for reasons which their parents would 
have thought puerile, the ease with 
which traditionally Catholie people stop 
raising families or stop attending Mass. 


‘ 
< 
‘ 
< 


These sinners are no longer on the de- 
fensive, psychologically. They 
have succeeded with the help of our 
pagan culture in putting the saints on 
the defensive. Their ignorance of and 
lack of sympathy with the social teach- 
ing of the Chureh is appalling. 

The structure of parish life could 
hardly remain unaffected throughout 
these changes. There are fewer active 
workers in most parishes today and an 
increasing number of parishioners who 
do not want to be bothered. The parish, 
as “community” with the great loyalties 
which it had among people, is in danger 
of passing. As a result, the influence of 
the pastor even over the morals of the 
neighborhood is declining. <A_ strong 
pastor resists this trend for a time, but 
the strong pastors of forty years ago are 
fewer now. There is much more criti- 
cism of pastoral rule and, by virtue of 
the proximity of churches, much more 
inclination to rebel with impunity 


save 
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against a fixed parish regimen. To fur- 
ther weaken the bond between parish 
and people, a host of agencies has been 
developed to stand between priest and 
people, most of these agencies secular 
and political in nature. Where would 
the average Catholic turn today in time 
of trouble? He has many places to go 
besides his parish and he takes advan- 
tage of this freedom. 

The Chureh today—the parish church 
included—lives in a_ hostile environ- 
ment. No parish any longer can be 
satisfied to be an ark which protects the 
chosen few against the tempest. Pas- 
tors must develop a strategy of pene- 
tration into the pagan culture all around 
them and to develop tactics that will 
be effective in meeting the needs of this 
particular age. The complaint is being 
made that the American parish is ad- 
hering to forms and methods better 
suited to a previous generation. Since 
the modern parish is, by circumstance, 
serving secularized Catholics, it cannot 
in conscience continue its traditional 
mode of operation without some change. 
However, what is required (as much as 
a change of techniques) is a change of 
thinking. 


I. STEPS FOR THE URBAN 
MISSIONARY TO THE LOST 


The modern metropolitan parish must 
be par excellence a missionary parish. 
It must devote its major energies to the 
lost and those being lost. Its emphasis 
must be on instructing converts, public 
school students and their parents, young 
couples in an agreeable liturgy and 
Catholic Action. The missionary parish 
must be concerned about the invalidly 
married, those who do not hear Mass, 
minority groups, the poor. Parish so- 
cieties, whether joined or separate, male 
or female, must be known not so much 
for their numbers as for their apostolic 
functioning. 


II. APPRECIATION FOR AN 

EDUCATED LAITY 

The modern parish, under the direc- 
tion of the pastor and priests, must use 
to greater advantage its lay members 
as militant apostles. Lay Catholics 
alone can reach into segments of the 
parish where no priest can reach. If 
properly alive to their Faith and ade- 
quately trained, these laymen will do 
more good by their quiet moral life and 
simple conviction than a priest’s ser- 
mon. In other days of religious crisis 
the Church turned to a new religious 
order or congregation, whether it be 
Jesuit, Dominican, or Premonstraten- 
sion. Today the Popes tell priests to 
turn to their laity as the best vanguard 
of Catholicism in a pagan world. It is 
all the more to be pitied that some 
pastors have no more use for their laity 
than to operate money wheels at the 
annual bazaar. 


Ill. CONCENTRATION ON 
ADULT EDUCATION 


The modern parish must develop a 
program .aimed at adults. The paro- 
chial school has been America’s greatest 
contribution to the Universal Church. 
But it has made us too child-minded. 
It used to be said that the Church could 
rest secure if it had the opportunity to 
educate its children. That was valid 
enough when the child entered the paro- 
chial school from a Christian home and 
graduated into a more or less Christian 
world. Catholic education is no longer 
enough when the homes, as well as the 
world, are pagan. It is the experience 
of many parish priests that many 
Catholic adults are pagan in spite of 
previous Catholic education. Some 
well-schooled Catholic boys and girls 
cannot make the transition from pious 
childhood religion to secularized adult 
life. Many children are in parochial 
schools for purposes of discipline, con- 
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venience, refinement, rather than re- 
ligion. All this proves the obvious, of 
course, that the home is still, and always 
will be, the dominant educative force. 
If birth prevention, divorce, juvenile de- 
linquency, materialism, social amorality 
are found even among Catholic high 
school graduates, the re-Christianiza- 
tion of the family and of married 
couples must not take second place in a 
parish to the education of children. The 
parish priests must re-interpret the 
gospel message for adults beset by mod- 
ern problems in terms that they could 
not be expected to understand or appre- 
ciate during their high school years. 
Adult education, particularly for the 
married and workers, must loom larger 
in the parish programs of the future 
than it has in the past. 


IV. UNITY IN WORSHIP 


The modern parish must be liturgy- 
minded. Some devils can be driven out 
only by prayer and fasting, and no 
prayer is more equipped than the social 
prayer of the Church. The movement 
toward lay interest and participation 
in the Mass and the other sacraments is 
still moving too slowly.  Recited 
Masses, community-sung Masses, par- 
ticipated administration of Baptism, 
are more common than they were years 
ago and all to the good. However, 
there is still much to be done. Ameri- 
can parishes suffer in this one respect 
from the domination of their early for- 
mation by Irish priests who, through no 
fault of their own, were not liturgy- 
minded. More worthy of imitation was 
the German tradition calling for ac- 
tive participation by the congregation, 
even in High Masses. As it is, the 
“quiet” Mass is too much a part of 
typical parish mores to be uprooted 
easily. Our churches, particularly the 
older ones, make co-operative prayer 
difficult because of their size, shape and 
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poor acoustics. Whatever the prelimi- 
nary difficulties, however, a liturgy- 
minded parish has a “togetherness” and 
prayerfulness that is needed in a secular 
age which has conquered our people by 
dividing them. 


NOT CHANGE FOR ITS OWN SAKE 


The proposition that time-tested and 
customary methods of parish adminis- 
tration should be transformed or sup- 
planted is sometimes deemed offensive 
by veteran priests. The suggested 
changes of thinking and acting imply 
criticism of the status quo and experi- 
enced priests are quick to resent these 
criticisms, particularly if given by in- 
experienced men or in an uncharitable 
way. Priests, being people, love what 
they know and hold on to what is their 
own; they are naturally resistant to 
changes unless they can be assured 
beforehand that the changes represent 
growth. Particularly in this era, as 
pastors continue to increase in age, a 
more conservative approach to parish 
administration is common. Progress, 
if it does not come from the young, 
comes most frequently from the young- 
minded who are willing to risk innova- 
tion and overcome the dangers and 
difficulties of new approaches. How- 
ever, the cause of parish reform is not 
helped along by smart-aleck young 
priests who think that they alone have 
all the answers. 

The long-range problem of adjusting 
parish life to modern needs will neces- 
sarily involve some experimentation 
and an interchange of ideas among 
working parish priests. At present there 
are no adequate professional meetings 
or conventions of parish priests which 
relate to the practicalities of their 
priesthood, even though Catholic teach- 
ers and social workers find value in 
such regularized conferences. Seminary 
training of future parish priests is too 
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often unrelated to the type of life and 
kind of problems which these men will 
meet after ordination. Inspired and 
competent training of seminarians in 
contemporary trends would prove valu- 
able. 

Presently the young priest is inclined 
to settle down soon after ordination to 
a routine determined for him by his 
elders and to accept uncritically, even 
though obediently, the techniques of 
a former generation of priests. In 
many dioceses and parishes today there 
is an atmosphere conducive to some 
kind of originality and experiment. 
The papal documents of the past thirty 
years give ample encouragement to 
pastors and bishops permitting this 
leeway. More advantage could be 





CAVE 


taken of this guided freedom today. 

Said Bossuet: “The Church of Christ 
is always new, because the Spirit who 
is in her soul is always new.” The 
immortal youthfulness of the Church is 
manifested in the interest of the Su- 
hards, the Michonneaus, the Heenans, 
the Treses in the transformation of 
parish life. In the local area the parish 
is Christ. It is as vital to the Mystical 
Body of Christ as the family is to the 
child. Nothing—neither lay retreats, 
labor schools, Newman clubs, not even 
parochial schools—is an adequate sub- 
stitute for a vital parish. To this end 
the efforts of parish priests all over the 
world are humbly dedicated and the 
hopes for revitalized parish life en- 


kindled. 





The mission of the Church is single—to propagate the teachings 
of the Master. The teachings of the Master are, in turn, unchanging. 
However, the methods of propagation must be many and varied and 
they must change with all advances in the fields of communications, 
if that mission is to be accomplished. 

Priests and religious and members of the laity who are engaged 
in every area of the apostolate will meet again this year at the third 
annual convention of CAVE (Catholic Audio-Visual Educators). It 
is their hope that as many fellow-laborers in the vineyard as are 
free to attend will join them this year toward uniting in efforts 
more effectively to accomplish the charge of the Master. 


Please see pages 828 and 829 for the 1954 CAVE program. 
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Organized Pointlessness—or 
the Lay Apostolate? 


By ROBERT CISSELL* 


lL. DISCUSSIONS about the lay 
apostolate, little attention, other than 
criticism, is often given to a key person 
in the work—the officer of the lay or- 
ganization. While many local officers 
do a wonderful job, there are others who 
are not providing the kind of leadership 
which our organizations need today. 

The Pope’s ideas on social reconstruc- 
tion and the resolutions of national and 
diocesan groups will not get far unless 
the leaders of parish groups help put 
these notions into practice. Capable 
speakers on matters of vital concern to 
the Church will have little influence 
in a community when organization 
leaders fail to include these people in 
their programs. The failure of local 
leaders to serve as a strong link be- 
tween the mass of the Catholic laity, on 
the one hand, and the priest and lay 
leaders of Catholic Action, on the other, 
could be corrected if these leaders were 
better prepared for their jobs. 


LEADER-TRAINING PROGRAM 


The usual way to train our leaders 
is apprenticeship. After a person has 
belonged to an organization and served 
on committees, he should be able to 
take over more responsible jobs. If the 
organization is a good one, a careful 
choice of officers will result in continued 


* Robert Cissell is a frequent contributor 
to Catholic magazines. Professor of Family 
Economics at Xavier University, Ohio, Mr. 
Cissell, together with his wife, is author of the 
book, Stretching the Family Income (Jos. F. 
Wagner, Inc., New York, 1953). 
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progress. But if the organization has 
had a dull and pointless program, ap- 
prenticeship alone will probably mean 
staying in the same rut. 

Leaders may also be helped through 
the printed program ideas of national 
and diocesan organizations. Some or- 
ganizations go into this very extensively 
and the material should result in better 
local meetings, if the leaders read what 
the postman brings from headquarters. 

A third way to develop a better local] 
leadership is through training schools. 
I think these could be our most effec- 
tive way of developing leaders today 
when it is important to have better unit 
leadership as rapidly as possible. 

For an overall leader-training pro- 
gram which produces concrete results, 
I think that of the Boy Scouts is worth 
‘areful study. The Scouts, like the 
Church, are faced with the problem of 
doing a big job with a volunteer leader- 
ship that is continually changing. In 
the Cub Seouts, with which I am per- 
sonally familiar, the annual turnover 
in local leadership may be 50% or more. 
In spite of the headaches which this 
brings, the program goes on, and new 
leaders fit into their jobs quickly and 
do them remarkably well. The Scouts, 
I feel, get such good results with volun- 
teer leaders because: 


1) They have a definite and 
understandable program that is 
clearly and interestingly presented 
far enough in advance for the local 
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leaders to include the ideas in their 
planning. For example, the Cub 
Scouts give each unit leader a very 
attractive notebook with places for 
program planning for 12 months. 
Along with each set of blank pages 
is a summary of the activities recom- 
mended by national headquarters for 
that month. 


2) The Scouts are unusually suc- 
cessful at getting the co-operation of 
the volunteer worker. Aside from 
definite policies on things like money- 
raising, everything comes from head- 
quarters as suggestions. Usually the 
suggestions are so practical that there 
is little tendency to substitute some- 
thing else. However, within very 
wide limits, local units may develop 
their own programs. I think this 
matter of good and tactful sugges- 
tions is very important. It may seem 
slow at times, but at least it keeps 
the local chiefs as friendly with head- 
quarters as one can reasonably ex- 
pect. 


3) The Scouts have a competent 
professional staff to develop pro- 
grams, conduct schools and help vol- 
unteer workers solve their problems. 


4) The Scouts have a continuous 
and effective leadership training pro- 
gram. I think this is the largest fac- 
tor in their success with volunteer 
workers and it is certainly something 
which the clergy and Catholic or- 
ganizations might study in detail. 
The professional Scout leaders are 
able to cram a vast amount of in- 
spiration and practical instruction 
into a week-end or a six weeks’ 
course of one evening a week. That 
unit leaders are willing to give their 
time to qualify for the job ahead is 
indicated by the record in Cincinnati 
where 70% of the unit leaders have 
completed at least a basic training 
course in their own particular pro- 
gram. Think what could be done in 
a diocese with a comparable per- 
centage of leaders really trained for 
their jobs! 


What are some of the topics which 
might be treated in such a course? 


“LEAVE IT TO GEORGE!” 


The whole course should stress that 
which Archbishop Richard J. Cushing 
feels free peoples must acquire before 
they can combat Communism and save 
society for Christ. Those qualities are: 
a burning zeal for the cause, a pro- 
found sense of solidarity with one’s 
brethren, and an unswerving loyalty to 
the leader. 

There is, today, too great a lack of 
a sense of responsibility; there is too 
much individualism and_ too little 
loyality for Catholic Action to be fully 
effective. 

Right from the beginning, the local 
leaders should be impressed with the 
importance of the lay apostolate. The 
reason why some people avoid the 
nominating committee, as they would 
dodge an old friend who has started to 
sell insurance, is not lack of time or 
ability or whatever other excuse may 
be given; the real, simple reason is that 
they feel that lay organizations are not 
worth the bother. There are the Cath- 
olie college graduates who shun parish 
meetings because they are so dull. Yet, 
one of the best ways to improve such 
meetings would be for those who have 
had the advantage of a Catholic edu- 
cation to take a more active part in 
parish life. A training course may even 
help to solve the problem of getting 
good candidates to run for office in the 
first place. In the Boy Scouts, at least, 
the courses are a help in getting “volun- 
teers.”” When a likely candidate says 
that he is willing to help, but indicates 
that he had better not take a specific 
job because he has no experience, it is 
very effective to close in on him with 
the glad tidings that his good will and 
inexperience make him an ideal candi- 
date. He should have a most open 
mind to the latest ideas which he will 
learn about in the course which begins 
next month! 
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CARDS, BEER, 

BOREDOM—NOTHING! 

A training course should emphasize 
the primacy of the spiritual in an 
organization’s program. This may 
alarm those who feel that an emphasis 
on the spiritual would cause a drop in 
attendance. Admittedly, those who 
come only for cards and beer may seek 
diversion elsewhere if they have to 
start listening to a talk on matters 
Catholie before the refreshments. But 
stick with a worth-while program long 
enough and, in time, those who have 
not come because there were only cards, 
beer and boredom will get wind of the 
change and start coming. This cer- 
tainly does not rule out refreshments 
and entertainment; but, if a parish unit 
is to justify its existence, there must be 
a right proportion between these things 
and the spiritual program. 

Another point to be stressed is how 
to run a meeting. Oftentimes meetings 
are not carried on in a way that gives 
the impression that these are times of 
crisis and that time is running out. 
Whether the beer should be sold for 15 
cents (and not make enough money) 
or sold for 20 cents (and make too 
much money), or sold for 17 cents (and 
have the problem of making change) is 
not the sort of thing the whole member- 
ship should chew on for an hour. Let’s 
learn to have such questions settled by 
committees. 

One thing that does matter is to invite 
qualified speakers to discuss the Chris- 
tian approach to current problems. 
Ideally, the meeting should start at 
least almost on time and the speaker 
should precede the business meeting. 
Enough organizations operate in this 
way to prove that it can be done. But 
when business has priority over the 
talk or when scant attention is paid to 
details like arranging for a room or get- 
ting the key, anything can happen. 
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TRIBULATIONS OF A 

GUEST SPEAKER 

On one occasion I was asked to wait 
outside the lodge room while a fraternal 
group had its business meeting. So I 
perched like a big bird on the railing 
around the stairwell and awaited devel- 
opments. Before the night was out I 
was to regret that I could not tuck my 
head under my wing and get a night’s 
rest. After about twenty minutes, one 
of the members informed me that there 
would be a slight delay. An official 
from headquarters had dropped in and 
was “laying them out” for not having 
a better unit. From that point on, at 
fifteen-minute intervals, a “brother” 
would slip out to tell me that the official 
was still “giving ’em hell,” but that he 
would run out of words sometime—a 
conclusion I began to doubt. My in- 
former would then disappear into the 
kitchen to re-appear in a few minutes 
looking satisfied and wiping his mouth. 
Nearly two hours after I was scheduled 
to speak, I was led into the meeting 
room to see Mr. Headquarters climbing 
into his coat and an audience with 
“make it short” on their faces. 

Another time the audience and I 
stood outside the parish hall on a Janu- 
ary night because Father had taken off 
with the key. Finally someone located 
a key to another building which had all 
the comforts of home except that there 
had been no heat for a couple of days. 
So we sat around in our coats and 
discussed the joys of. stretching the 
family income. I would have been even 
unhappier had I known that while my 
words were freezing in midair, Mother 
Nature was putting on a sleet storm 
that would keep me out until after mid- 
night. 

On another occasion I was sitting in 
the back of the hall chatting with the 
man in charge, wondering how late this 
meeting would get started. Then I 
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noticed a TV set on the stage. I was 
casually informed that I would go on 
after Bishop Sheen. 


NO LOSS OF PRESTIGE 
IN SAYING “THANKS” 


A training course would also be an 
opportunity to give unit officers ideas 
for meetings and acquaint them with 
local speakers and other resources for 
fruitful meetings. Most unit officers 
are interested in having better meetings, 
but they may not know what is avail- 
able locally. Another local resource 
that might be stressed is our Catholic 
youth. The chairman of a large fes- 
tival told me that he had quite a battle 
getting the old timers to allow him to 
use young people to run some of the 
booths instead of letting so much of the 
money go to an outside concession. 

In addition to the general suggestions 
given above, each locality would no 
doubt have specific topics which should 
be covered in a training course. But 
whatever the content of the course, I 
suggest winding up this leader-training 
with a banquet or other social program, 
so that parish leaders and their hus- 
bands and wives can become better 
acquainted. This not only results in 
better morale, but it is also a valuable 
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interchange of ideas. 

At this meeting an interesting and 
important person in the community 
should commend those who have under- 
taken the responsibility of a leader’s 
job and have used their time to become 
better prepared to do that job. The 
Scouts, for example, are masters at 
using tangible methods to make their 
leaders feel important and appreciated. 
Too often the officer in a parish society 
is regarded by many, including himself, 
as a fellow who was hooked. An 
occasional kind word and evening of 
entertainment could go far toward 
getting him to develop a more construc- 
tive attitude regarding his job with 
resulting improved performance. 

Obviously the training and recogni- 
tion program which I have here outlined 
will not, by itself, produce zealous lay 
apostles who are schooled in philosophy, 
theology and papal social teaching; it 
might, however, get some individuals 
interested in going ahead through self- 
study and a careful reading of the 
Catholic press. But such a program 
would, I am sure, go far toward helping 
local leaders do their specific jobs in 
the way those jobs must be done if 
Catholic Action is to flourish—if it is 
to be more than organized pointlessness. 





On Training the Adolescent Conscience by Richard P. Vaughn, S.J. 
“represents reflections on the inner workings of the adolescent conscience 
as revealed by the adolescent himself. This content has been gleaned from 
240 anonymous questionnaires which attempted to get some idea of the 
prevalence and causes of scrupulosity in high-school boys and girls. The 
results of the investigation were so interwoven with real doubts and well- 
founded feelings of guilt and anxiety, particularly with reference to the 
problem of sex, that it was impossible to determine where scrupulosity began 
and where the vacillating untrained conscience ceased. There was one 
theme running through the whole—the need of a more adequate training 
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‘“Infallible Fallacies’ — 
A Reply 


II. By PAUL R. RUST, O.M.1. 


Synopsis: In Part I we answered four 
charges (published in Infallible Fal- 
lacies) advanced as proof of “Roman 
Catholic Propaganda among Angli- 
cans.” We then proceeded to a dis- 
cussion of the question “Are An- 
glican Priests Really Priests?” <A 
brief survey of Pope Leo NXIII’s 
Apostolicae Curae and a sketch of 
the history of the English Ordinals 
of King Edward VI completed the 
first article in this series. We now 
turn our attention to an examination 
of the prayers of the Ordinal to ex- 
plain their bearing upon the condem- 
nation of Anglican Orders in 1896. 
The pretension that the Preface of 
the Ordinal is proof of the English 
Church’s intention to continue the 
Apostolic Succession will be discussed 
as a conclusion to this article. 


CONTENTS OF THE ORDINALS 
OF EDWARD VI 


So very little is the similarity of the 
Ordinals of 1550-1552 to the Catholic 
Pontifical that Pope Leo was surely 
justified in characterizing them as “an 
entirely new rite” (ritus plane novus). 
The accuracy of this description was 
(and still is) confirmed by the eminent 
Anglican scholar, Dr. Frere: 


“The Ordinal represented a great 
change from the old services of the 
Pontifical. At one blow the English 
Church gave up the subdeaconate as 
well as minor orders. The simplifica- 
tion of the old rite was somewhat 
ruthlessly carried out, and little of 
the old was retained.”! 


14 History of the Book of Common 
Prayer, (Macmillan, London, 1949), p. 62. 
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The minimum which was retained 
was of little value to the Ordinal, and 
was chiefly limited to a continuation of 
the titles, but not the traditional fune- 
tions, of the ancient hierarchy. As we 
shall point out in the concluding para- 
graphs of this article, the titles were so 
completely stripped by Cranmer of their 
Catholic meaning, that they could only 
reasonably be defined according to their 
derivative nomenclature from the 
Greek. An éioxoros (bishop) was an 
overseer; a tpecBitepos (priest) an elder; 
a diaxoves (deacon) a servant. 

We explained in the first article that 
the Ordinal had been compiled to sup- 
ply a liturgical void in the English 
Church due to the abolition of the Mass 
in 1549. In fact it was this abolition 
of sacrifice that provoked Pope Leo’s 
complaint against validity of 
English Orders, nor did Anglican Bishop 


basic 


Knox hesitate to acknowledge this fact: 


“The Pope refused absolutely to re- 
cognize our Anglican Orders on the 
ground that our Chureh does not 
ordain priests to offer the Sacrifice 
of the Mass. In spite of the attempts 
made by our Archbishops to conceal 
this defect, the Pope from his point 
of view was unquestionably right.’ 
Once the sacrificial element inherent 
in the Eucharist had been rejected, it 
was natural that the Ordinal (compiled 
because of this rejection) would reflect 
the intention of its compiler to replace 
the functions of the Catholic priesthood 


* National Review, Sept., 1925. 
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with the functions of an evangelical 
ministry. The newly set up “Ministry 
of the Word” was clearly outlined in 
the Ordinal where every symbol and 
rite expressive of sacrifice was studi- 
ously omitted. Even the solemn “con- 
secratory” prayer, basic in all valid 
ordination rites, wilfully separated 
from the imposition of hands, was care- 
fully altered to conform with Protes- 
tant doctrine. 

That the Ordinal took pains to pre- 
sent the Anglican priest as an evan- 
gelical minister is apparent from the 
words of this Exhortation: 


“And now we exhort you to have in 
remembrance to how chargeable an 
office ye be called, that is to say, to 
be the messengers, the watchmen, the 
pastors, the stewards of the Lord.”’. . 


But of “sacrificers” the Ordinal main- 
tains a discreet silence. Compare this 
Exhortation with these words found in 
the Catholic Pontifical: 


“Tt appertaineth to the office of a 
priest to offer sacrifice.” 


THE MATTER OF HOLY ORDERS 
IN THE ORDINAL 


In the Ordinal the matter of Holy 
Orders (imposition of hands) was 
framed by two collects, both of which 
we reproduce verbatim to prove that 
Cranmer had no intention of ordaining 
a priest in the sense that that word has 
always been understood from the time 
of the Apostles. These prayers furnish 
conclusive evidence that his intention 
was to provide the Reformed Church 
with an evangelical ministry of the 
Word. 


Before the imposition of hands: 


“Almighty God and heavenly Father, 
which of thy infinite love and good- 
ness towards us, hast given to us thy 
only and ‘most beloved Son Jesus 


Christ, to be our Redeemer and Au- 
thor of everlasting life; who, after he 
had made perfect our redemption by 
His death, and was ascended into 
heaven, sent abroad into the world 
His apostles, prophets, evangelists, 
doctors, and pastors; by whose la- 
bour and ministry He gathered to- 
gether a great flock in all the parts 
of the world, to set forth the eternal 
praise of thy holy name. For these 
so great benefits of thy eternal good- 
ness, and for that thou hast vouch- 
safed to call these thy servants here 
present to the same office and min- 
istry of the salvation of mankind, we 
render unto thee most hearty thanks, 
we worship and praise thee, and we 
humbly beseech thee, by the same 
thy Son, to grant unto all us, which 
either here or elsewhere call upon thy 
name, that we show ourselves thank- 
ful to thee for these and all other the 
benefits, and that we may daily in- 
crease and go forwards in the knowl- 
edge and faith of thee and thy Son, 
by the Holy Spirit. So that as well 
by these thy ministers, as by them to 
whom they shall be appointed mzin- 
isters, thy holy name may be always 
glorified, and thy blessed kingdom 
enlarged ; through the same thy Son.” 


After the imposition of hands: 


“Most merciful Father, we beseech 
thee to send upon these thy servants 
thy heavenly blessing, that they mav 
be clad about with all justice, and 
that thy word spoken by their mouths 
may have such success that it may 
never be spoken in vain. Grant also 
that we may have the grace to hear 
and receive the same as thy most holy 
word, and the mean of our salvation, 
that in all our words and deeds we 
may seek thy glory, and the increase 
of thy kingdom; through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen.” 


Apostles, prophets, evangelists, doc- 
tors, pastors, ministers, preachers—but 
never once priests! Matchless prose. 
Proof positive that the power of Angli- 
‘an Christianity is chiefly literary, 
bound up with such entrancing master- 
pieces of English prose as the Prayer 
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Book, the Ordinal, the King James 
Bible. But Cranmer’s rhetoric com- 
mands our attention here because it 
was the medium which he chose to pre- 
sent his Anglican priest not as the 
Catholic Church envisages that title, 
but as a functionary of a Church thor- 
oughly reformed and entirely evan- 
gelical in character. 


We invite our readers to combine 
the sentiments expressed in these ordi- 
nation collects with the rubric which 
directs the bishop, as soon as he has 
imposed his hands, to deliver to every 
one of them the Bible in his hand, say- 
ing, “take thou authority to preach the 
word of God, and to minister the holy 
sacraments,” and they will see at a 
glance that the intention of Cranmer 
was to ordain a Protestant preacher, 
not a genuine Catholic priest. In sub- 
stantiation of this fact we set down the 
testimony of Bishop Knox: 


“Tf the Sacrament of Orders is ad- 

ministered without the intention of 

ordaining priests to offer sacrifices, 
the persons ordained are not priests 
at all. No one reading the Roman 

Ordinal can doubt that it is full of 

the intention of ordaining sacrificing 

priests. No one reading the English 

Ordinal can suspect that it has any 

such object. It clearly expresses 

some power of absolution, it definitely 
expresses administration of a sacra- 

ment. But of sacrifice there is not a 

single word from first to last. Nor is 

there in the consecration of a bishop 

a hint that bishops are to ordain 

sacrificing priests.’ 

All that we have said to illustrate 
the design of the Ordinal was said years 
ago by John Hooper, Edwardine Bishop 
of Gloucester, himself consecrated by 
the Ordinal in 1551. In a sermon 
preached before King and Court this 
very Protestant prelate declared: 


* Loc. cit. 
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“The office of bishop and priest is to 
preach, not to sacrifice for dead nor 
live, nor to sing Mass, or any such 
like.” 

But to continue with the Ordinal. 
Can it have been accidental that the 
beautiful blessing* which brought to a 
solemn close the Catholic rite of ordi- 
nation was rewritten into a dull, lifeless, 
meaningless collect intended, it is clear, 
to impress upon the Anglican clergy- 
man his evangelical function as a min- 
ister, not a priest, of the Church of 
England? If the law of worship is the 
law of faith, this mutilation of the 
Catholic rite was no mere accident; it 
was deliberate corruption of the tradi- 
tional liturgy. 


DEFECT OF FORM 


Infallible Fallacies: The Anglican 
form is sufficient. It was suggested 
that the “form” in Anglican ordina- 
tions and consecrations was insuf- 
ficient, for between A.D. 1550 and 
1661 in the words accompanying the 
laying on of hands there was no spe- 
cific mention of the particular order, 
whether Bishop, Priest, or Deacon, 
which was being conferred. The 
Roman Catholics argued (1) that 
mention of the order which is being 
conferred is necessary at this point 
in the ordination for validity; (2) 
that the Church of England realized 
and admitted this deficiency, because 
in the newly revised services of 1661 
the addition was made (p. 11). 


Reply: 1: (Mention of the Order) 
Catholic doctrine on this point is ex- 
plicitly defined in the Apostolicae 
Curae: 


“Although the signification ought to 
be found in the whole essential rite 
—that is to say, in the matter and 


*“The blessing of God Almighty, the Fa- 
ther, the Son, and the Holy Ghost descend 
upon you, that you may be blessed in the 
priestly order, and offer acceptable sacrifices 
for the sins and offenses of His people unto 
Almighty God, to Whom be glory and honor 
forever and ever. Amen.” 
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form—it pertains chiefly to the form. 
This appears more clearly in the 
Sacrament of Orders, the matter of 
which is the imposition of hands, 
which indeed by itself signifies noth- 
ing definite. But the words which 
until recently (1661) were commonly 
held by Anglicans to constitute the 
proper form of priestly ordination, 
certainly do not definitely express the 
order of priesthood or its grace and 
power.” 

In the light of these words, examine 
the forms of the English Ordinal, and 
decide if they convey any evidence that 
priestly (except absolution) or episco- 
pal power is being effected by them: 


Priesthood: Receive the Holy Ghost. 
Whose sins thou dost forgive they are 
forgiven: and whose sins thou dost 
retain, they are retained. And be 
thou a faithful dispenser of the Word 
of God and of His holy sacraments; 
in the Name of the Father, ete. 


Episcopate: Take the Holy Ghost, 

and remember that thou stir up the 

grace of God which is in thee by im- 

position of hands: for God hath not 

given us the spirit of fear, but of 
power and love and of soberness. 

Can it be possible that these corrup- 
tions of the Catholic liturgy leave any 
doubt that Cranmer deliberately for- 
mulated them in this expressive way to 
establish an unorthodox concept of the 
priesthood? Could it have been other- 
wise when we remember that Cranmer 
himself believed that the monarch was 
as effective in creating priests and 
bishops as was Holy Orders, the sac- 
ramental character of which he had 
rejected when he reduced the number 
of Sacraments to two, Baptism and 
Eucharist? 

That his intention was to create an 
ecclesiastical ministry diametrically op- 
posed to the,Catholic ministry has been 
clearly substantiated by the Anglican 
Vicar of Hexton, who, in 1896, united 
his voice with that. of the Pope in judg- 


ing Anglican Orders, due to defect of 
form, “absolutely null and _ utterly 
void.” The Vicar wrote: 


“We do not believe in Orders in the 
Catholic sense. We regard the lay- 
ing on of hands as merely the formal 
admission into the ministry of a par- 
ticular denomination. We have the 
tacit confession of our Church her- 
self. Bishops, Priests, and sacri- 
fices do not exist in the Church of 
England. Do what we will, we can- 
not offer sacrifices. We are only 
ministers like our brethren in the 
Nonconformist Churches.’ 


Reply: 2: (Addition of words in 1661) 
To the contention that the 1661 addi- 
tion of words (which made the 1550- 
1552 forms determinate) was not “an 
admission” of defect of form, but an 
effort to clarify the Anglican teaching 
on the “difference between a bishop and 
a priest,” and that “Pope Leo utterly 
ignored this point,’ we quote the ex- 
planation of Dr. Messenger: 


“Tt is, we think, quite likely that the 
Presbyterian contention was mainly 
in view here, in the new forms. But 
that does ‘not mean that the altera- 
tions were not also in part based upon 
Catholic criticisms of the preceding 
forms. For already before 1661 many 
Catholics had criticized the Anglican 
forms of ordination, and had main- 
tained this insufficiency. And some 
of these had criticized the forms pre- 
cisely because of the absence of terms 
specifying the distinct office con- 
ferred, and/or its special power.’® 
A point Infallible Fallacies might 
have made, but failed to, for reasons too 
obvious to comment upon, was the con- 
clusion reached by the Pope: 


“Even if this addition could give to 
the form its due signification, it was 
introduced too late, as a century had 


5 The Tablet, Dec. 19, 1896. 


*The Reformation, the Mass, and_ the 
Priesthood (Longmans, Green, and Co., Lon- 
don, 1936), Vol. II, pp. 420-421. 
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already passed since the adoption of 

the Edwardine Ordinal, for, as the 

hierarchy had become extinct, there 

remained no power of ordaining.”’ 

At any event, Pope Leo, expertly 
advised by the Papal Commission, did 
not “utterly ignore” this point. Rather, 
he explicitly considered it in these 
words: 


“Tt is not relevant here to examine 
whether the Episcopate is a comple- 
tion of the Priesthood or an order 
distinct from it.” 


To charge the Pope with bad faith is 
serious indeed. Can it be that the 
authors of Infallible Fallacies are them- 
selves above suspicion, if we are to 
judge them from their pamphlet? 


DEFECT OF INTENTION 


Infallible Fallacies: In order that 
the ordination of a priest may be 
valid, there must be the intention of 
ordaining a priest in the sense that 
the Church has always given to the 
word “priest.” The Roman Catholic 
argument is that Anglican ordination 
rites omit any reference to the power 
of a priest to offer sacrifice. This, 
it is argued, is evidence that Angli- 
cans, although retaining the ancient 
titles of bishop and priest, really in- 
tend to make ministers different from 
the bishops and priests of the Church. 
This is the main argument of Pope 
Leo XIII in the Bull “Apostolicae 
Curae” in which he condemned An- 
glican orders as invalid (p. 13). 
Reply: The imputation that Pope 
Leo argued defect of intention from 
defect of form is unreasonable indeed. 
The Pope condemned Anglican Orders 
for two separate reasons, one of which, 
defect of form, we have adequately 
summarized. His second reason, defect 
of intention, is equally as cogent as his 
first. But, while each reason is inde- 
pendently argued by the Pope, it is 
obvious because of the “law of faith 
and the law of prayer” that with the 
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defect of form is joined the defect of 
intention. Pope Leo explicitly states 
that fact in the Bull. 

In order that a right intention be 
maintained, it is requisite ‘that there 
be in the conferring of a sacrament at 
least the essential intention “of doing 
what the Chureh does.” This dog- 
matic fact invites us to inquire what 
is the intention of the Church when she 
promotes clerics to the sacred order of 
priesthood, or elevates her priests to 
the episcopal dignity. The answer is 
simply stated. The Church intends to 
ordain her priests to offer the sacrifice 
of the Mass. She consecrates her 
bishops for the ordaining of priests “for 
the Holy Eucharist and sacrifice.” 

What is the intention of the Ordinal? 
We quote verbatim and in full Pope 
Leo’s own reply to this question: 


“Being fully cognizant of the neces- 
sary connection between faith and 
worship, under a pretext of returning 
to the primitive form, they corrupted 
the liturgical order in many ways to 
suit the errors of the Reformers. For 
this reason in the whole Ordinal not 
only is there no clear mention of the 
sacrifice, of the sacerdotium, and of 
the power of consecrating and of 
offering sacrifice, but every trace of 
these things, which had been in such 
prayers of the Catholic rite as they 
had not entirely rejected, was delib- 
erately removed and struck out. In 
this way the native character—or 
spirit, as it is called—of the Ordinal 
clearly manifests itself.” 





Even guided by this knowledge, the 
Pope refrained from condemning Eng- 
lish Orders because of their inherent 
defect of intention without offering 
sound reasons for his decision: 


“The Church does not judge about 
the mind and intention in so far as it 
is something by its nature internal, 
but in so far as it is manifested ex- 
ternally she is bound to judge con- 
cerning it.” 
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In agreement with this principle the 
Apostolicae Curae concluded that the 
intention of the Reformers must have 
been “adverse to and destructive of” 
the Sacrament of Orders. The external 
manifestation of the internal intention 
is all too clear and may be judged from 
the following fact: 


“Tf the rite be changed with the 
manifest intention of introducing an- 
other rite, and of rejecting what the 
Church does, then it is clear that not 
only is the necessary intention lack- 
ing, but it is clear that the intention 
is adverse to and destructive of the 
Sacrament.” 


From passages such as these it must 
be evident to all that the Church is not 
here condemning the intention of a 
heretic—for even a heretic is capable 
of conferring a valid sacrament as long 
as he intends to do what the Church 
does. The Pope condemned Anglican 
Orders because the intention itself was 
heretical. Pope Leo concluded from 
external facts that this is clearly 
proved. 


REAL INTENTION OF THE 
ORDINAL REVEALED 


What damning evidence did the Eng- 
lish compilers of the Ordinal leave be- 
hind them? It is evidence indeed over- 
whelming, for their literary monuments 
alone condemn them. They bear wit- 
ness to incontestable facets. The Re- 
formers detested the Mass, detested the 
sacramental system, detested in par- 
ticular the Adorable Eucharist, detested 
the sacred and mysterious priesthood of 
Christ, detested, in fine, the Universal 
Church. If they had any one ambition, 
it was to obliterate Catholicism in 
England, to destroy it as wantonly and 
ruthlessly as Luther had destroyed it 
in Germany, as Calvin had in Switzer- 
land. 


In fact, so well known and preserved 
were the heresies of these progenitors 
of the Anglican Church and originators 
of her doctrinal formularies that it was 
possible three centuries later to furnish 
the Papal Commission on Anglican 
Orders with a full collection of them. 
Everything they wrote and accom- 
plished during the reign of Edward VI 
—the abolished Mass, the violated Holy 
of Holies, the overturned altar, the dis- 
carding of eucharistic vestments, the 
extinction of symbols both ancient and 
wise, the fabrication of a rite which 
was a deliberate corruption of the 
Catholic rite, and a ritus plane novus 
and distinct from the valid ordination 
rites of both the Latin and Oriental 
Chureches—in short, the entire spec- 
tacle of the suppression of Catholicism 
(between 1547 and 1553) points to one 
conclusive argument. Revealing the 
native character and spirit of the Ordi- 
nal, it testified that the internal and 
corporate intention of the Church of 
England was to blot out what, for a 
millenium, had been the intention of the 
Church in England. 





THE PREFACE OF THE ORDINAL 


Infallible Fallacies: It is almost un- 
believable, but Pope Leo makes no 
reference whatever to the Preface of 
the English Ordinal, where the Angli- 
ean intention is very clearly set out. 
This is what the Preface says: “Tt is 
evident unto all men, that from the 
Apostles’ time there hath been these 
orders of Ministers in Christ’s 
Church, Bishops, Priests, and Deas 
cons. And therefore, To the intent 
these orders should be continued, in 
this Church of England; it is requi- 
site that no man (not being at this 
present Bishop, Priest, nor Deacon) 
shall execute any of them, except he 
be called, tried, examined, and ad- 
mitted according to the form here- 
after following.” If this is not a per- 
fectly clear statement that the Eng- 
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lish Church intended and intends to 
ordain bishops, priests, and deacons 
in the same sense that these titles 
have borne since the Apostles’ time 
and to perform the same functions 
that they have performed since the 
Apostles’ time, then words have lost 
their plain meaning (pp. 13-14). 


Reply: That “words have lost their 
plain meaning” must be presumed, we 
regret to say, in this particular instance, 
for nothing is farther from the truth 
than the interpretation placed upon the 
words of the Ordinal Preface by Infal- 
lible Fallacies. The question here is 
not whether Cranmer intended to con- 
tinue a three-fold hierarchy in his 
Church. We have already quoted An- 
glican Archdeacon Taylor on this point, 
who wrote that “no one denies that 
the reformers intended to continue the 
three orders. That is not the question; 
but whether they intended that the 
priest should discharge precisely the 
same functions as before.’ 

Accordingly, what must be deter- 
mined are these two points: 1) Did the 
English Church intend to ordain in the 
same sense that these titles have borne 
since the Apostles’ time? 2) Did the 
English Church intend her sacred min- 
isters to perform the same functions 
that they had performed since the 
Apostles’ time? 

We are compelled to reply in the 
negative to both questions and, in view 
of what has been said in this reply 
pertinent to defect of form and inten- 
tion, we shall refrain from indulging 
ourselves in needless repetition. Suf- 
fice it to dispose of the Anglican con- 
tentions by quoting from sources both 
Anglican and Non-Anglican: 


1. Dr. Rawlinson (Anglican Bishop 





"Vide, Tue Homitetic AND PastoraL RE- 
view, May, 1954, p. 707. 
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of Derby): “Continuity of bishops 
was retained, not for any reasons 
connected with the idea of Apostolic 
Succession, but for reasons of state- 
craft. The Crown held that the 
clergy needed control, and that to 
that end bishops were requisite; and, 
accordingly, bishops there were.’ 

2. Dr. Hensley Henson (Anglican) : 
When, in 1946, Bishop Kirk of Ox- 
ford published his “Apostolic Min- 
istry,” in which he endeavored to 
maintain a genuine priesthood in the 
Anglican Church, his fellow-church- 
man, Dr. Henson, described his thesis 
as a “mischievous book,” and said, 
“In type, temper, and tendency, 
Bishop Kirk’s essay appears to me 
essentially Roman, not Anglican.’” 
3. Dr. Ernest C. Messenger (Cath- 
olic): “It has been constantly argued 
by Anglicans that the words of the 
Ordinal Preface constituted a definite 
intention to continue the, Catholic 
hierarchy in this country. We are 
of the opinion that Cranmer really 
did mean to continue a three-fold 
ecclesiastical ministry in this coun- 
try. But emphatically he did not 
mean to continue the ecclesiastical 
ministry precisely as it had existed 
in this country hitherto.’’° 


The third of this four-part series will 
analyze the Anglican contention that 
Cardinal Pole’s “behaviour” in adjust- 
ing the matter of Edwardine Orders was 
“curious.” Infallible Fallacies repre- 
sents as conclusive the validity of 
Parker’s consecration in 1559. To bring 
to a close our investigation of the 
general question “Are Anglican Priests 
Really Priests?” we shall produce the 
facts of the case of Pole and of the 
priest who was intruded by Elizabeth 
into the vacant See of Canterbury. 





®* Genius of the Church of England (1949). 

° Retrospect of an Unimportant Life, Vol. 
III, p. 383. Henson, former Bishop of Dur- 
ham, enjoyed some publicity a quarter of a 
century ago when he became converted to 
the cause of disestablishing the Church of 
England. 

” Loc. cit., Vol. 1, p. 458. 
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Are We Lions tn the Pulpit 
and Lambs tin the 
Confessional? 


By H. MARTINDALE, Ph.L., S.T.L. 


l N OUR MINISTRATIONS, especially 
in anything which forms the Catholic 
mind, we have a double duty: we are 
bound to consider the best means of 
improving the spiritual life of our own 
people; we are also obliged to make 
sure, if possible, that our ministry to 
our own will, through them, has a good 
effect on non-Catholics. Among those 
outside the Church, there is the widest 
ignorance and suspicion of the confes- 
sional. It is, therefore, essential that 
in our dealing with souls we do nothing 
to foster misunderstanding about the 
Sacrament. 

A non-Catholic friend put two differ- 
ent examples where misunderstanding 
could so easily arise. The first: a 
Catholic who was a fairly heavy drinker 
and who went to confession and Holy 
Communion from time to time, then to 
Holy Communion, showed no appreci- 
able improvement; the second: “a hardy 
annual” who for fifteen years had made 
just one confession yearly and Mass 
and Holy Communion only at Easter. 


‘The non-Catholic maintained that the 


first case and the second were typical 
of many, and that both showed very 
clearly that confession was not doing 
any good for either. Confession, he 
maintained, made not the slightest dif- 
ference. 

There does seem to be a germ of 


truth in what this non-Catholic says. 
It may be a cause of scandal to non- 
Catholics that Catholics who have a 
habit of sin make no visible signs of 
reform after confession. Is it true that 
we are making no real impression on 
these two types of sinner, the habitual 
sinner with one vice, and the “hardy 
annual’ Catholic who lives only on the 
fringe of the Church? They are far too 
common for our comfort of mind. They 
certainly help to support the contention 
of those who boast, “We don’t go to 
church, but we are as good as those who 
do.” Are we a little too easy with our 
questioning of the penitent? Could it 
be that the penance we give is too me- 
chanical? Are we failing to make the 
punishment meet the crime and giving 
penance which is not approaching satis- 
faction, which is neither medicinal nor 
salutary? 


MECHANICALLY ASSIGNING 
THE PENANCE 


Is the satisfaction given by the priest 
too uniform, too much a matter of rou- 
tine, a half-minute satisfaction for sin? 
Furthermore, is the penitent losing his 
sense of the gravity of mortal sin be- 
cause the penance fails to impress him 
with a sense of the seriousness of his 
transgression? There may be a real 
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contradiction in our method of pastoral 
work if we thunder against the evil of 
mortal sin in the pulpit and seem to 
make too little of it when we absolve it 
in the confessional. Are we lions in the 
pulpit and lambs in the confessional? 
In the light of these possible effects of 
too much leniency, ought we to recon- 
sider our methods and revise our esti- 
mates of the penance to be given? Let 
us examine the two particular cases 
mentioned. 


PROCEDURE WITH HABITUAL 
SINNER 


The first case, a fairly habitual sin- 
ner who goes to confession fairly fre- 
quently, not minding to whom he con- 
fesses. He may even have a very regu- 
lar habit of sin and go to different 
priests each time. Unless the confessor 
is on his guard, this confession could 
seem to be the recital of a single isolated 
mortal sin, whereas, if the confessor 
knew him, he would be an _ habitual 
sinner. The penitent, too, may not even 
realize that he is giving a false impres- 
sion of the state of his soul. In gen- 
eral, we could make it our practice never 
to allow a strange penitent to confess a 
serious sin without our making a dis- 
creet inquiry. It would not be too much 
to ask, “Have you committed this sin 
frequently before?’”’ We could follow 
the affirmative reply with advice on the 
means of conquering a habit of sin in- 
cluding the necessity of having a spirit- 
ual guide. Perhaps, also, in the pupit, 
from time to time, we should urge the 
people to have a regular confessor. The 
majority of Catholics seem to consider 
that only those who are candidates for 
vanonization need spiritual direction. 
The greater the sinner, the greater the 
need for spiritual direction. 

Are we too lenient? It is a far ery 
from the rigidly severe punishments of 
early times to the light penances of to- 
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day. The writer has knowledge of one 
penance only which erred on the side of 
excessive severity. The case involved 
a seaman who had received, as penance, 
the daily recitation of the rosary from 
a priest in a certain port, and it was to 
continue until further notice. The 
poor man never returned to the same 
port for two years and, when he did 
return, the priest had been moved. 
True, the seaman had certainly ac- 
quired the habit of daily saying the 
rosary, but the obligation was preying 
on his mind. 

We ought, indeed, to aim at giving the 
penitent some realization, according to 
his capacity and depth of faith, of the 
enormity of sin and to help him to re- 
member to avoid it in the future. How 
far the penance should act as a deter- 
rent is most difficult to define. Satis- 
faction is a constituent part of the 
Sacrament of Penance, although it does 
not belong to its essence. It does be- 
long to the integrity—the will to make 
satisfaction is to be present before ab- 
solution and can be said to appertain to 
the act of sorrow. Moreover, it has a 
most important secondary effect, the 
remission of punishment due to sin. 
These prayers of satisfaction have a 
special value of their own and are one 
of the great means whereby temporal 
punishment is remitted in this world 
and our duration in Purgatory appreci- 
ably lessened. Could it be that by 
mitigating satisfaction in the confes- 
sional, we help to lengthen the period of 
a penitent’s sojourn in Purgatory? 


THE COUNCIL OF TRENT 
ON CONFESSORS 


The Council of Trent is emphatic on 
the right and duty of the confessor: 


“Debent ergo sacerdotes Domini 
. pro qualitate criminum et poeni- 
tentium facultate, salutares et con- 
venientes satisfactiones injungere. .. . 


—s 
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Habeant prae oculis, ut satisfactio 
quam imponunt, non sit tantum ad 
novae vitae medicamentum, sed 
etiam ad praeteritorum peccatorum 
vindictam et castigationem” (Sess. 
xiv, cap. 8). 

“Priests of the Lord ought to give 
salutary and suitable penances, ac- 
cording to the quality of the sins and 
the capacity (physical and mental 
capability of the penitent, age, educa- 
tion, and faith) ... but they should 
bear in mind that the satisfaction 
which they impose should be not only 
for the preservation of the new life 
and remedy for infirmity, but also for 
the avenging and punishment of past 
sins.” 


Notice that the preservation of the new 
life of grace is given first place by the 
Council. Furthermore, the Council in 
the same section warns confessors not to 
connive at sins and deal too indulgently 
with penitents by enjoining very light 
works for grievous sins. 

“The present practice seems to be at 
variance with this injunction” says 
Pohle-Preuss (111, 230). While too 
great a severity would certainly do 
more harm than good, it may be that 
we are looking too much at the second 
criterion—the ability of the penitent— 
and not sufficiently at the nature and 
gravity of the sin. While gentleness and 
mercy should characterize our dealings 
with all in the confessional, we must 
remember that satisfaction for sin must, 
in a very real manner, be healing, salu- 
tary, and, at the very least, it should 
not in any way lessen the sense of the 
gravity of sin. Satisfaction should 
never be a purely negative affair, espe- 
cially when mortal sin has been con- 
fessed. 

If a penitent is truly sorry for his sin, 
it should not be difficult to help him to 
see the justice of making satisfaction. 
His true sorrow will make him heartily 
wish to make some reasonable recom- 
pense for what he has done. “As a rule,” 


Wiites Slater, “they (confessors) must 
give u grave penance for a grave sin, 
otherwise they will sin greviously.” 
the practice of regarding the capacity 
of the penitent rather than the gravity 
of the sin may have some reason in our 
dealings with those penitents, the really 
faithful, who know the value of addi- 
tional prayers and indulgences. Is it 
wise to use the same methods with those 
who come with but a hazy idea of the 
enormity of sin, or who approach the 
Sacrament of Penance as a kind of 
semi-superstitious balm for a lax con- 
science? Are we too lenient? Do we 
give a certain scandal to non-Catholies 
through our treatment of this type of 
penitent? 


PENANCES MUST BE MEDICINAL 


The Ritual advises that penances be 
medicinal, “contraria contrarus oppo- 
nuntur,’ as St. Gregory says. St. 
Thomas reminds us that the chief 
means of penance—prayer, fasting and 
almsdeeds—are opposed to the chief 
roots of evil. We can escape from the 
monotony and mechanism of the rota- 
tory form of penances if we try to adapt 
the penance to the needs of the penitent 
and to the nature of the sin. Would not 
a certain amount of fasting be a medic- 
inal and salutary penance for the 
drunkard or the wanton, acts of devo- 
tion for sloth, almsgiving for avarice, 
attendance at weekday Mass for the 
lax Catholic, family prayers for a father 
who has neglected his home, monthly 
confession and monthly Holy Commun- 
ion for the hardy annual, and so on? 

Whether a reconsideration of our 
method of giving penances is needed— 
that is for every confessor to decide. 
It could help both the Catholic to ap- 
preciate the Sacrament of Penance and, 
perhaps, remove the prejudice of the 
non-Catholic and lead him nearer to 
the Church of God. 
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The Liberating Power of 
Catholic Truth 


By WILLIAM C. KERNAN* 


L. was G. K. CHESTERTON who 
said that there are two fundamental 
reasons why a man joins the Catholic 
Church. “One is that he believes it to 
be the solid objective truth, which is true 
whether he likes it or not; the other that 
he seeks liberation from his sins.” 

I think the first reason really compre- 
hends the second. The Catholie Church 
has power to liberate a man from his 
sins just because it possesses the truth. 
It is what you would expect in accord- 
ance with Our Lord’s words, “You shall 
know the truth, and the truth shall 
make you free.” 

Most assuredly, that is what I found 
in the Catholic Church after a lifetime 
in Protestantism. I was reared, as a 
boy, among Baptists. They were good 
and devout people. They were what 
you would call Fundamentalist Prot- 
estants. They believed in the literal 
inspiration of the Bible, the New Testa- 
ment portion of which was written by 
Catholic authors. Of necessity, there- 
fore, they had to believe a lot of Cath- 
olic truth—the Virgin Birth of Our 
Lord, His miracles and atoning death on 
the cross, His resurrection from the dead 
and ascension into heaven, and the 
descent of the Holy Ghost—not to in- 
dwell the Mystical Body of Christ, 

* This is the second article written for this 
Review by Mr. Kernan since his conversion. 
The first appeared in Jan., 1954. My Road to 
Certainty (David McKay, New York) is his 


autobiography and account of his renunciation 
of the Episcopalian ministry. 
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which they knew nothing about, but to 
abide in the heart of every believer. 

There was something else about these 
Baptists. They believed and taught 
that to be a real Christian you had to 
give all of yourself to Christ without 
any reservation whatsoever. You be- 
longed to Him in soul and body, in mind 
and strength. You must be ready and 
eager to go where He wanted you to go, 
to do what He wanted you to do, to say 
what He wanted you to say. No hold- 
ing back, no compromising—if you 
wanted to be a real Christian. 

I desired to be that kind of Christian. 
But try as I would, it seemed impossible 
because, having a guilty conscience, I 
could find no way, as a Protestant, to 
be liberated from my sins—real and 
imaginary—which prevented me from 
giving myself wholly to Christ. I 
needed certainty regarding the truth 
about the moral principles which govern 
human acts. It was not to be found in 
the Baptist denomination for three rea- 
sons. 


SIN UNDIFFERENTIATED 


First, Baptists, like other Protestants, 
recognize no difference between venial 
and mortal sin. All sin to them is 
equally serious and separates the soul 
from God. The horror of mortal sin 
terrorizes the soul, as we know. If 
venial sin, which everyone, perhaps, 
commits every day of his life, has the 
same dreadful potency, it is easy to un- 
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derstand the misery of the man who 
believes there is no difference between 
venial and mortal sin, who, in commit- 
ting any sin, feels its shattering effect 
upon his friendship with God. 

The certainty, which Catholics have, 
that venial sin does not separate.us from 
God would have helped me tremen- 
dously in those early days of my wan- 
dering and seeking the truth. It would 
have lifted a very heavy burden from 
my soul. It would have been a long 
step toward liberation from sin. 


SIN AND TEMPTATION IDENTIFIED 


Secondly, Baptists, like other Protes- 
tants, make no clear-cut distinction be- 
tween temptation and sin. They pay 
scant attention to it. Their theology 
is lacking in definitions dealing with it. 

For example, everyone at some time 
or other is plagued by evil thoughts of 
various kinds. Catholics know that evil 
thoughts become sins only when the will 
consents to them and one takes pleasure 


in them. Otherwise, they are not sins. 


at all, but temptations which are to be 
overcome by relying on God’s grace and 
ihe intercession of Our Lady and the 
saints. 

But suppose we did not know this. 
Suppose we thought that temptation it- 
self partook of the nature of sin—and 
serious sin at that! Into what confusion 
would the soul be thrown! What abhor- 
rence of itself! What fear of judgment! 
More poor souls than we think are in 
that unhappy state because, never hav- 
ing been instructed and having no au- 
thoritative teacher, they remain uncer- 
tain about the difference between temp- 
tation and sin. 

I recall a confirmation class I taught 
as an Episcopalian minister. The sub- 
ject for one of the instructions was the 
interior nature of sin. I quoted Our 
Lord’s words, “Whosoever shall look on 
i Woman to lust after her, hath already 


committed adultery with her in his 
heart.”” Afterwards, a man in the class 
addressed me privately, “If what you 
said about adultery is true, there isn’t a 
man alive who doesn’t commit it daily.” 
In all probability he was referring to 
the temptations with which he himself 
was beset and confusing them with 
actual sin. He was worried, I knew, 
and I wanted to help him. But I could 
not. Neither he nor I had anything 
even approaching certainty regarding 
the difference between temptation and 
sin. What good might have come to 
him had I been able to instruct him in 
Catholic truth on just this one matter! 


LACKING THE CERTITUDE 
OF FORGIVENESS 


Thirdly, even had I known the differ- 
ence between venial and mortal sin, and 
the difference between temptation and 
sin, I should not, as a Protestant, have 
known how to be liberated from my 
actual sins. This is no problem for 
Catholics. They know what to do. 
They go to confession or, unable to do 
that momentarily, make a good act of 
contrition and resort to the Sacrament 
of Penance as soon as possible there- 
after. 

But with Protestants it is otherwise. 
Auricular confession, generally speak- 
ing, is not practised by them. It is quite 
universally rejected. On more than one 
oceasion I thought to open my life to 
the Baptist minister who was a good 
friend to me and an admirable man. 
But I shrank from doing it as something 
as unusual as it was embarrassing. I 
confessed my sins to God, expressing 
sorrow for them and asking Him to help 
me. He did help me. But I had no 
certainty at all that He forgave me. 

Auricular confession is encouraged by 
some Episcopalian ministers. It is an 
altogether voluntary discipline which 
most Episcopalians have never under- 
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taken. When, as a young man, | be- 
‘ame an Episcopalian, I made my con- 
fession at one time or another to a min- 
ister. It helped; but it did not liberate 
me. ‘The ministers were not well in- 
structed in the moral principles with 
which they had to deal as confessors. 
They could not, therefore, convey to me 
the certainty which they themselves 


lacked. 


TWO CONFESSIONS 


In the first confession which I ever 
made as an Episcopalian, I mentioned 
a matter that caused me grave concern. 
The advice received from the confessor 
was practically worthless for the reason 
that he completely missed the whole 
point of the thing confessed. He did 
not understand its nature. 

When I made my first confession in 
the Catholic Church and mentioned the 
same matter, the Catholic priest under- 
stood perfectly. He gave me reason- 
able, accurate and judicious advice 
which freed me at once from the anxiety 
which I had previously known. The 
Catholic priest knew the truth about 
moral principles governing human acts. 
He was certain of what he knew. He 
could convey to me his own certainty 
which was the same thing as the 
Church’s certainty. He was applying 
the Church’s truth to my need. And 
when, added to this, he gave me absolu- 
tion in Christ’s name and by His au- 
thority, my liberation from sin was 
complete. The middle wall of partition 
that for so long had stood between my 
Savior and me was broken down. It 
was springtime again. It was May, the 
month of Mary, and in my heart her 
song, “My soul doth magnify the Lord,” 
and in my mind and body a new and 
powerful energy. 

A man joins the Catholie Church, said 
Chesterton, because he believes it to be 
“the solid objective truth” and because 
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he seeks “liberation from his sins.” 
quite so. The Catholic Church is “the 
solid objective truth,” and, precisely for 
this reason, it has power to heal men 
and liberate them and make them 
strong. 


VISION AND 
POWER OF TRUTH 


There was, of course, nothing unique 
about the change which the Church 
wrought in me, for the Catholic Church 
has demonstrated the power of its truth 
in all times, all places, among all men. 
From Pentecost to the living present, 
the Church has released uncounted mil- 
lions of men from the sins that bound 
them, setting free thereby an energy 
dedicated to God, so powerful, on the 
one hand, that neither persecutor’s tor- 
ments nor empire’s might could cope 
with it, and so constructive, on the 
other, that barbarism and inertia had to 
yield to its civilizing drive. 

It was the power of Catholic truth 


that took the shambles left by Alaric 


and Attila and patiently fashioned from 
them the towering thirteenth century, 
whose dynamic was its holiness and 
whose holiness was its beauty and joy. 

It was Catholic truth, liberating men 
from the stultifying effects of sin and 
fear, that encouraged them to investi- 
gate the secrets of Nature, so long held 
in superstitious awe, and to establish 
those disciplines in the medieval uni- 
versities from which sprang our modern 
disciplines of science. 

It was the liberating power of Cath- 
olic truth—not forces directly traceable 
to the Renaissance—which accounts 
basically for the tremendous outburst of 
energy that drove European men across 
unknown and dangerous seas in search 





of new routes to the old world and, 
later, in search of the treasures and 
mysteries of the new world itself and of 
ways to plant the Catholic Faith there. 
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The first great exporers were Catholic 
men. Columbus, as much a child of the 
Renaissance as any of his contempo- 
raries, named his flagship the “Santa 
Maria,” and the new land he discovered, 
“San Salvador.” 


BULWARK AGAINST THE 
NEW BARBARISM 


Our generation, no less than others, 
bears witness to the power of Catholic 
truth. For it is the Catholic Church— 
so powerful in liberating men from their 
sins and thus enabling them to see 
clearly and to distinguish between good 
and evil, right and wrong—that stands 
today as the solid defense of civilization 
against Communism, the new barbar- 
ism. Indeed, as time passes, men will 
have to see that they must embrace 
Catholic truth which frees them, or 
Communist error which enslaves them. 
There is little middle ground left even 
now. Soon there will be none. 

The number of conversions to the 
Catholic Church within recent years 
would seem to indicate the soundness of 
this observation, as would also the 
recognition by some non-Catholics of 
what these conversions mean. 

As recently as November, 1952, the 
following was reported as stated in an 
important German Protestant publieca- 
tion, Christ und Welt: 


“There have always been conver- 
sions from one Church to another, 
... but the number of them is less 
significant than ever. The thing that 
counts is not the number of conver- 
sions, but their weight; and the 
spiritual weight of those who go from 


Wittenberg to Rome is today greate 
than ever 1n the past. 

“It is in the cases of the conversion 
of prominent and spiritually signifi- 
cant contemporary men and women 
that the problem is presented most 
cogently. These persons are con- 
verted from serious internal motives; 
they are converted because of a 
spiritual decision that is not super- 
ficial, but which has deep roots; they 
are not converted from God but to 
God, whom they believe they can find 
more clearly, more profoundly present 
in Rome than in the Evangelical 
Churches. . . . 

“The appeal to the usual conver- 
sions that have always taken place in 
times of radical changes and confu- 
sions does not explain it. It is pre- 
cisely in such times, more than the 
periods of peace and calm, that the 
Church is asked what strength and 
security she can afford. And the fact 
that the Catholic Church seems today 
to answer these questions better than 
the Protestant is no reason to dismiss 
these converts as people of little faith 
or weak nerves—something _ that 
would be simply laughable. It is 
something much more serious: it is 
an occasion for Evangelicals to ask 
where the differences of their faith 
and life are rooted, why they are 
alienating precisely those who seri- 
ously and zealously wish to be Chris- 
tians.” 


I think this statement tells the story. 
More than anything else, men want to 
be free in the real sense of that word. 
They want, often without realizing it, 
the “solid objective truth” of the Cath- 
olic Church which can liberate them 
from sin and make them strong and 
holy. 








Ministry to the Mind 
Diseased 


By JAMES J. MINEHAN 


: ARTICLE is best divided into 
two parts: the first, a rather general 
approach to the Church and psychiatry, 
depth Psychology or analysis; the sec- 
ond, a picture of the role of a chaplain 
in a neuro-psychiatric hospital. We 
choose two texts: one sacred, one pro- 
fane. The first from “Macbeth”: 


Doctor: 

“Not so sick, my lord, 

As she is troubled with thick com- 
ing fancies that keep her from 
her rest.” 

Macbeth: 

“Cure her of that. 

Cans’t thou not minister to a mind 
diseased, 

Pluck from the memory a rooted 
sorrow, 

Raze out the written troubles of the 
brain, 

And _ with 
antidote 

Cleanse the stuffed bosom of that 
perilous stuff 

Which weighs upon the heart?” 

Doctor: 
“Therein the patient 
Must minister to himself.” 


some sweet oblivious 


And from St. Matthew xxviii: 18: 
“All power is given me in heaven and 
on earth. Going, therefore, teach ye 
all nations.” 
There is no question in a great many 
minds that there is an upsurge of mental 
illness in the last few generations. 


A BREEDING GROUND FOR 
MALADJUSTMENT 


In a new book, rather a new English 
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translation of a work in French called 
Psychoanalysis and Personality, by 
Joseph Nuttin (a priest who is head of 
the Psychology Department at Lou- 
vain) we have a rather good picture of 
our present age and its conflicts, which 
to our mind, explains rather succinctly, 
the growth of maladjustments which 
we sense or see around us (pp. 166— 
167): 


“An evolution involving the substi- 
tution of new standards for old ones 
has been at work in our Western 
civilization for a long time. But dur- 
ing the last few decades the change 
has spread to much larger masses of 
people. As regards our own problem, 
it has taken place particularly in the 
field of sexual needs and the desire for 
pleasure in general. The old stand- 
ards have been transformed or 
abolished. Nevertheless in a great 
number of people there still remain 
resistances, psychic inhibitions, which 
continue to be active in people who, 
on the conscious level, have rejected 
all the old restrictions. Our culture 
is in fact still profoundly involved in 
the Christian conception of good and 
evil, which continues to exert a strong 
social pressure. In the education of 
children particularly, the old stand- 
ards are still applied with the old 
rigor, and in forms which for chil- 
dren in contact with the real condi- 
tions of life may raise conflicts whose 
importance can be easily underesti- 
mated. For there is often such a gulf 
between the standards taught and im- 
posed upon them, and the real forms 
of behaviour with which they are 
bound to come in contact, that the 
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first contact can give rise to anxieties 
which cause certain kinds of conflict. 

“Thus the standards and rules per- 
sist, whilst the life conception which 
gives these forms of behaviour their 
meaning and value has for many 
people disintegrated; and the in- 
dividual pulled in two ways at once, 
loses all psychie stability; the situa- 
tion gives rise to intimate contradic- 
tions and tensions which, in psycho- 
logically weaker people may destroy 
mental balance. Hence our age is 
more productive of maladjustment 
and neurotic troubles than periods of 
less heterogeneous culture, such as 
the times of unrestrained paganism 
or profound Christianity. 

“To mention one example only, 
connected with the sexual education 
of children, the castration complex, to 
which Freud ascribes such great im- 
portance, is found less frequently in 
surroundings in which sexual initia- 
tion occurs early, and particularly 
where the attitude toward sexual 
matters is more matter of fact than 
it was in so many families of fifty 
years ago. 

“Our age is also a period of extreme 
tension for the second tendency, 2.e., 
the need to assert oneself and gain a 
recognized place in the eyes of the 
world. Never before, perhaps, in any 
civilization, has competition between 
man and man been so systematically 
insisted upon as it is in our Western 
civilization today. From the very 
first years of his life, the individual’s 
achievements are scored and com- 
pared with those of others. At school 
and university, with examinations 
and other heavy requirements; in 
daily life with its struggle for jobs— 
on all sides people are faced with ex- 
treme demands. The phenomenon is 
no less apparent in the efforts made 
by young women to keep up with 
males in all kinds of performances 
in professional life. Young peoples’ 
faculties are stretched and exploited 
to breaking point, and this condition 
of things imposes on sc many of the 
psychically weaker ones, demands 
which go beyond their strength. 

“In these circumstances it is easy 
to understand that our state of cul- 


ture becomes a breeding ground for 
maladjustment and neuroses, which, 
moreover, now more than ever, as- 
sume the form of conflicts with either 
of these needs, sexuality and the need 
for self-affirmation. Thus, the psy- 
chiatrist, in the course of his clinical 
observations and studies, is continu- 
ally discovering frustrations and con- 
flicts in these two fields, in patients 
forced to submit to such conditions of 
life . . .” (pp. 166, 167). 


In this setting too, we are also con- 
scious of a revival of old canards and 
cliches about the Church and science. 


CHURCH’S CONCERN FOR BODILY 
AND MENTAL HEALTH 


The hundred-year-old history of psy- 
chiatry has been a rather troubled one 
as it has grown and sought and won un- 
derstanding and its rightful place in the 
field of medical science. 

At times, even now when it stands on 
its own feet, there arise doubts and 
questions and feelings, as well as mis- 
trust, from those outside the field, 
especially from many religiously or 
spiritually minded people. It is wise to 
be cautious lest we make too easy gen- 
eralizations about psychiatry, and not 
some who are psychiatrists or religion- 
ists or some religious people miss the 
beam in our own eye looking for the 
mote in our neighbor’s. 

From the beginning of the Christian 
era, up to and including the present, the 
Church has had at least the interest 
of all the human souls committed to its 
care, to work for the common good, to 
make good citizens of the community 
and future citizens of the Kingdom of 
God, “to enter,” as Dr. Vernon Moore 
says, “into the vast society which em- 
braces time and eternity in which God 
lives as the Supreme Intellizence in a 
world of intelligent beings.” 

The growth of hospitals and institu- 
tions down the years and centuries is a 
striking testament, an impressive monu- 
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ment, an irrefutable proof of the 
Church’s interest in the alleviation of 
pain and suffering, in the temporal care 
of the poor and the sick—the practical 
fulfillment of the counsels of Christ in 
the corporal as well as spiritual works 
of mercy urged in the Sermon on the 
Mount. 


UNITING IN A MINISTRY 
TO THE MIND 


Throughout the Church’s history, it 
has built hospitals and followed along 
with the times, embracing and adapting 
the findings of science in every age from 
the simple Hotel Dieu of Paris and 
Lyons, the Infirmary of Monte Cassino, 
rude though they were in the sixth cen- 
tury, down through the Asylum of 
Bethlehem or Bedlam, and Gheel in 
Belgium, to the contemporary attempt 
to use current knowledge and practice 
in charity and mercy toward the poor, 
sick, misguided, and afflicted. 

As Cardinal Newman indicates, since 
the supernatural is built on nature (we 
may be bold enough to paraphrase him 
somewhat), the Church has a capacity 
to assimilate, to draw out what is 
healthy—and preserve its identity: 





“Sitting in the midst of the doctors 
both hearing them and asking them 
questions, claiming to herself what 
they said rightly, correcting their 
errors, supplying their defects, com- 
pleting their beginnings, expanding 
their surmises, and thus gradually by 
means of them, enlarging the range 
and refining the sense of her own 
teachings.” 

It is only right that the churches 
should continue to embrace the dis- 
coveries of this new science and adopt 
and adapt, or at least determine the 
possibilities of incorporating the dy- 
namic approach into the framework of 
religious belief, to unite in a ministry to 
the mind diseased. 

The Church would say that man is a 
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creature composed of body and soul, 
psyche and soma if you will, made to 
the image and likeness of God, a sub- 
stantial union, a totality. Man is not, 
as the poet says, “of all earth’s clotted 
clay the dingiest clot,” or an “ant creep- 
ing on a midget ball of clay.” 

The religious or spiritual person will 
try to assist and adjust this human en- 
tity—this embodiment of acts, traits, 
habits—in his relation with God. Psy- 
choanalysis as a method and therapeutic 
technique has opened new vistas and 
has given us much to help in the under- 
standing and treatment of mental ill- 
ness. It can be a tool of inestimable 
value when it considers not body nor 
soul, but both—the whole man. 

So, religion and psychiatry must be 
related. It can and is a happy marriage. 





APPROACH TO THE WHOLE MAN 


Sometimes the psychiatrist meets sick 
religion as well as does the theologian, 
and each has need of the other: the 
one to assess a subjective psychological 
experience with an intellectual grasp of 
truth; the other to get help in the psy- 
chological understanding of human na- 
ture. The new psychology says, in fact, 
what the churches have taught for cen- 
turies: man is an animal whose life 
principle is a_ spirit, whose natural 
operation lies in union with matter. 

Contemporary psychologists seem to 
appreciate the approach to the whole 
man, not just to a section or segment of 
him as does a surgeon. They point out, 
more than ever, man’s constant search 
for security, a happiness which the uni- 
verse fails to provide. With St. Augus- 
tine: “Thou hast made us for Thyself, 
© Lord, and our hearts are restless till 
they rest in Thee.” 

Science suffers from popularizers, 
however, who in turn suffer from what 
Bergson calls the Law of Alternating 
Frenzy—concerning man’s frantic way 
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of going to extremes alternately. Ac- 
cording to Bergson’s law: 
“Whenever mankind makes an impor- 
tant discovery, it is likely to use this 
discovery to death by treating it as 
if it were the sole and sovereign key 
to all knowledge and power.” 
Freud would admit and did—‘not a 
static thing stopping with his death.” 
Man has in him, as Freud and Augus- 
tine and Paul have said, a capacity for 
evil and a clouding of the intellect. So 
true religion and true psychology go 
hand in hand. Both are concerned with 
human betterment, but in different and 
complementary ways. Neither will say 
that the end justifies the means, and 
when people understand all the tech- 
niques of good therapy, they find noth- 
ing wrong or immoral about it. As 
einstein says: “Science without religion 
is lame; religion without 
blind.” 


science is 


RELIGION AND TRUE PSYCHIATRY 
MUTUALLY COMPLEMENTARY 


The practice of one’s religion is no 
universal panacea for all mental illness, 
and psychiatric treatment of itself will 
not cure a soul genuinely sick with sin. 
The religious man can be helped by 
psychology, while psychology can profit 
by religion in dealing with problems of 
human adjustment. Freudian 
niques are not necessarily bound up 
with any attack on religion and moral- 
ity. They are indifferent in se and may 
serve a noble end or suffer in the hands 
of an incompetent user. Recent state- 
ments from the Holy See make it clear 
that psychoanalysis is one of the weap- 
ons in the armory of modern healers. 

The present Holy Father, following 
out the command of Christ to teach in 
his orbit, the spiritual, would point out 
the necessity of observing truths estab- 
lished by reason and faith, and the ob- 


tech- 


ligatory principles of ethics. In an ad- 
dress last September to the First Inter- 
national Congress on the Histo-path- 
ology of the nervous system, he said, 
“You do not expect us to discuss the 
medical questions which concern you. 
That is your domain. But in answer to 
your request, we will discuss the limits 
of moral rights and duties.” Some of 
these, the confidential relation between 
doctor and patient, the personal right of 
the patient to the life of his body and 
soul in its psychic and moral integrity, 
are just some of the many values su- 
perior to scientific interest. 

Nor is pansexuality the whole answer. 
Any good psychiatrist would say the 
same, whether Freudian, Adlerian or 
Jungian. Any pansexual, panmaterial- 
istic, panatheistic method or approach 
is to be condemned. 

The Church then follows its bent—to 
teach the spiritual concept of man, to 
use every possible human tool, accept- 
ing all the genuine psychological in- 
sights—stripping off the materialistic 
superstructure even to the point of hat- 
ing error—“loving those who err and 
discovering the truth concealed in every 
error,” as St. Augustine urged. 


THE CHAPLAIN: WHAT HE IS 
AND IS NOT 


It is not easy to assess or appraise the 
funetion or results of the ministry of 
priest, minister, or rabbi in a neuro- 
psychiatric hospital. We cannot weigh 
the spiritual. In line with what has 
gone before, however, it is important to 
remember St. Augustine’s statement— 
that our function or our interest is not 
liow the heavens go, but how to go to 
heaven. 

The Central Office Bulletin of 1945 
states that the function of the chaplain 
is primarily spiritual, that efforts along 
this line often have a logical, secondary 
therapeutic effect. Since 1945 the chap- 
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lainey in the Veterans Administration 
(VA) has been growing so that we now 
have thirty-three hospitals for mental 
patients staffed with full and part-time 
chaplains for Jewish and Catholic and 
Protestant patients. They are assigned 
on a rough basis of about five hundred 
patients to a chaplain per denomination. 

Perhaps it may be better first to say 
what a chaplain is not; he is not a psy- 
chologist nor psychiatrist nor thera- 
pist as such. He does not give psycho- 
therapy. He can and must use the 
equipment given him as part of his 
ordination: the sacraments, prayer, the 
Mass, religious services, preaching, 
counselling, educating religiously with 
understanding and tact, adapting as 
needed to the patient. The person 
mentally ill has an immortal soul and 
hence is a child of God and so needs 
religion as an important aspect of his 
life. If this is forgotten, the success of 
any therapy is threatened. But grace 
works through nature, and a sound 
natural life is needed for a good spirit- 
ual one; hence a neglect of psycho- 
therapy may well result in the atrophy 
of a patient’s spiritual life also. 

The chaplain is neither a morale 
officer nor a member of the recreation 
staff. Fortunately, we have trained 
workers in these categories. He is not 
a social worker, for here again we have 
people clinically trained to deal with 
our patients. He is not an employment 
agency. He is not someone who will 
sign out a patient on leave or otherwise 
fill in as needed. In his daily contact 
with patients he can, however, in a 
secondary way, ally himself with all 
of these agencies and channel the re- 
quest or need of the patient to the 
proper sources of aid. 


THE CHURCH COMES TO THE SICK 


His first purpose is a good, full re- 
ligious program gaited to the needs of 
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the group as a whole. Patients will 
have ample opportunity to use their 
religion, 7.e., their relationship to God 
and its practical application, in a 
healthy normal manner. If the patient 
‘annot go to church, the chaplain will 
bring it to him. In his planning of serv- 
ices, he must intelligently consider the 
patient’s needs, his limited time-interest 
span, and so keep services short. 

In preaching, the old bromide about 
not saving any souls after the first fif- 
teen minutes is most valid here. Ser- 
mons should be simple and instructive 
and alive, rather than verbose and 
flowery. Emphasis on the goodness and 
love and mercy of God is the general 
rule. 

All the chaplain’s actions, his orienta- 
tion, are to aid the soul in its journey 
toward God, to see the whoie picture 
sub specie aeternitatis and to recognize 
that all the divisions of the hospital can 
and do unite in that aim also. Man is 
or has an immortal soul and so he is a 
pilgrim or traveler with a goal in eter- 
nity. In helping toward that goal, the 
chaplain is also per accidens doing a 
therapeutic job in bringing about a 
“conversion,” a re-education, or reori- 
entation. In other words, a healthy 
religious awakening can be a major con- 
tribution to the return of the patient to 
the community. A truly mature person 
is one who does not seek immediate 
gratification but can properly assay the 
things of this life in the perspective of 
the future and use them accordingly. 
The chaplain’s role is to help him do so. 
Man, of his very nature, is religious, be 
it primitive or advanced, and to smother 
or deny it is to tell a starving man that 
he has an illusion of hunger. The 
clergyman must never forget the im- 
portance of the body and its effect on 
the life of the soul, nor the doctor the 
right of the soul under God. 

So, chaplain, physician, social worker, 
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nurse and therapist work as one, auxili- 
ary to each other, approaching the 
patient reverently as a person, a whole 
human being, soul and body, not merely 
as an intricate assembly of materials or 
a frustrated sexual urge. The clergy- 
man’s function is then to keep first 
things first. To stick to his last, to help 
a fellow citizen of the Kingdom of God, 
to use his suffering in a meaningful way 
and not to waste it. He must be con- 
scious of a patient’s pain, psychic or 
otherwise, and symphathize and under- 
stand. He is by his very nature a 
moralist, not a judge. He can under- 
stand without condoning; he can hate 
the objective, material sin, yet love the 
sinner. 


A CHAPLAIN’S WEEKLY “DE MORE” 


What does the chaplain do from Sun- 
day to Sunday, or Sabbath to Sabbath? 
Within twenty-four hours after admis- 
sion of a new patient, the chaplain re- 
ceives the patient’s general-information 
ecard and arrives at the ward for his 
initial interview. His purpose here is to 
assure the patient that he has a chap- 
lain, find out, if possible, his religious 
interest or lack of it. At times, the 
patient, from past experience, will have 
confidence in his minister, rabbi, or 
priest. The hospital will in turn use this 
judiciously in the treatment program. 

Sometimes the patient uses his re- 
ligion, or distortion of it, as a defense. 
Here the chaplain can serve as a bridge. 
States Dr. Hall: . 


“Sometimes cases arise in which it is 
difficult for the physician to establish 
proper emotional relationship with 
the patient, but there is a workable 
religious interest in which the chap- 
lain can help. Or a doctor may even 
direct a patient’s interest back into 
normal religious channels.” 


So, in season and out, throughout the 
day, on the ward or day room, in the 


court yard or in treatment rooms, the 
chaplain follows his parishioner through 
his course of treatment. His informal 
manner, availability, his function some- 
times are successful in reaching a pa- 
tient who will not be otherwise ame- 
nable. A catatonic patient recently 
asked, ‘Can I talk to a doctor like I talk 
to you and tell him the same things?” 

It is important that the chaplain con- 
fer with the psychologist, nurse, and 
social worker to share and receive help 
in turn with each problem, in the total 
interest of the total person, most 
specifically with the depressed. Some- 
times a supportive religious approach is 
of assistance to a person burdened with 
all the concomitants of depression or 
of obsessive rumination, doubts about 
faith, disbelief in God, suicidal ideation. 
Some can be reached by a firm kindness 
or kind firmness in discussing “Thou 
shalt not kill.” 


THE MATTER OF THE FEELING 
OF GUILT 


Emotional distress due to sin as such, 
or real guilt, a conscious judgment of an 
act as wrong, can be treated sacramen- 
tally or by spiritual means, while the 
psychiatrist can help in arriving at the 
knowledge of underlying motivation or 
conflict. Using his spiritual armory, the 
chaplain can aid in situations where 
cuilt and remorse are deadening and de- 
pressing his charge. 

On the other hand, some patients 
overwhelmed with unconscious guilt 
may feel utterly unable to face a chap- 
lain or a chureh. They must first re- 
store their interpersonal relationship or 
ability to relate with a skilled and 


patient therapist. The problem of un- 
conscious neurotic guilt belongs pri- 
marily to the domain of the physician, 
that of conscious real guilt belongs to 
the moralist. 
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Homilies on the Liturgy of the Sundays and Feasts 


By JAMES E. KNOX 





Fourth Sunday after Pentecost 
The Call to Action 


“Put out into the deep, and lower your nets for a catch... . 


Henceforth thou shall 


catch men” (Luke v:4, 10). 


OUTLINE: 

(1) The scope of Catholic Action. 

(2) Each of us can be a light to the dark- 
ness. 

(3) Conclusion: The role of the laity in the 
apostolic work of the Church is the 
same as that extended to Simon Peter. 
It is not the task of the clergy alone 
to restore all things in Christ. 


The world will become Catholic only 
through the aid of workers to carry out 
the command of our Lord given to St. 
Peter: ‘Lower your nets for a catch... . 
Henceforth thou shall catch men.” 
Simon Peter accepted the call to action 
from His Master. Through his obedience 
a transformation began to change the 
civilized world from the love of pagan 
life to the love for the Kingdom of God 
on this earth. This was the beginning 
of Catholic Action—the converting of 
the world to Christ. 

This call to action has continued 
through the centuries in the life of the 
Chureh. In its growth, able men and 
women of all ages have influenced the 
course of Catholic life by their eager- 
ness and willingness to promote the 
work of Christ on earth. In recent 
vears the eall to action has been re- 
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peated by several Popes to rally to the 
defense and the propagation of the 
Faith in this modern age. As Peter was 
called by the Savior to begin an offen- 
sive campaign against the waves of 
paganism, so, too, the Pontiffs have 
called upon the Catholic laity to wage 
an effective offensive against the flood 
tide of secularism. 


THE SCOPE OF CATHOLIC ACTION 


Catholic Action is often associated 
with many of the activities and organ- 
izations which are in harmony with thie 
principles of our Catholie religion. 
However, Pope Pius XI has defined 
Catholic Action under its official title as 
“the participation of the laity in the 
apostolate of the Church’s hierarchy.” 
This definition of the Pope requests all 
Catholic men, women and children to 
take a special part in the spread of the 
Church on this earth. Furthermore, the 
Holy Father went on to explain why the 
laity was to be allowed to participate 
actively in the work of the hierarchy: 
“for the defense of religious and moral 
principles, for the development of a 
wholesome and beneficent social action 
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under the guidance of the hierarchy, 
outside and above political parties, with 
the intention of restoring Catholic life 
in the family and society.” 

Iixperience has proved that without 
the laity the clergy are unable to reach 
with full effectiveness into the lives of 
the people to restore Christlike living 
in their daily ministry. There is re- 
quired that effort of the individual 
Catholic lay person to get any real hold 
on the institutions of human society. 
Through individual action, united in 
Catholic Action, Christian culture 
would extend over all the world. To 
accomplish this end, the aid of the laity 
is wholly indispensable. It involves the 
need of men and women to re-Christian- 
ize the world by carrying their good ex- 
ample into their homes, their work and 
their recreation. 

The necessity of good example in 
Catholic Action is evident from the fact 
that the enemies of the Church seek to 
divorcee human life and its activities 
from any reference to God. Moreover, 
God’s enemies strike at the heart of the 
Christian family. In the main, families 
no longer possess that unity which is 
founded upon the love of God’s Com- 
mandments; rather the individual mem- 
bers give little or no time to the con- 
sideration of God and the supernatura! 
since their devotion extends almost ex- 
clusively to the pleasures and luxuries 
of a changing world. Once the individ- 
ual begins to lose his taste for the things 
of God, he succumbs to the danger of 
losing his soul for all eternity. His 
faith is no longer a joy; it becomes 
another burden of daily life. 

Catholics can profitably carry their 
good ‘example into the lives of their 
everyday associates. Christ said, “You 
are the light of the world. A city set on 
a mountain cannot be hidden. Neither 
do men light a lamp and put it under a 


measure, but upon the lamp stand so 
us to give light to all in the house. 
ven so let your light shine before men 
in order that they may see your good 
works and give glory to your Father in 
heaven.” 


EACH OF US CAN BE A 
LIGHT TO THE DARKNESS 


The need of action—Catholic Action 
—is of highest importance in this age 
which so recently experienced a global 
war. Each one of us has a definite 
work to perform. Your job is to make 
your own little corner of the world a 
better place to live in. It is the task of 
each to build a war-torn world through 
Catholic Action into a Christian world 
which recognizes and protects man’s 
God-given rights. The struggle is be- 
tween religion and irreligion, so that 
neither you nor I can remain neutral. 
Pope Pius XII has told us that in this 
war nobody can be passive or unde- 
cided. There is need of a convinced and 
enlightened Catholicism. There is need 
of one hundred percent Catholic men of 
action! 

Whenever the Church faces great 
trials, God sees to it that the right 
leaders and men of strong action arise 
to lead the cause of God triumphantly. 
When the disciples were commanded to 
preach the gospel to all men, there 
arose the great missionary, St. Paul. 
When heresies appeared to split the 
forces of the Church, then arose St. 
Augustine and St. Ambrose. When bar- 
barian hordes attempted to overcome 
much of the Christian world, then arose 
a new institution of strength, the mon- 
astery, under the guidance and the ac- 
tivity of the great Bernard and Domi- 
nic. When the Mohammedans threat- 
ened Europe, there arose the Crusades 
to check these forces and to hold off the 
threat of further invasion. When the 
Protestant revolt threatened the entire 
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Church, there arose illustrious scholars 
in the company of St. Ignatius to carry 
on a counter-reformation. When the 
tide of Modernism and secularism men- 
aced the influence and growth of 
Catholicism in the 19th and 20th cen- 
turies, from the Seat of Peter arose 
saintly pontiffs as Leo XIII and Pius 
X. Leaders of Catholic Action, they 
moved to steer the Church over the 
stormy sea of error and to continue the 
command of Christ—‘“lower your nets 
for a catch.” 

Today the command goes forth to all 
to join in the dynamic spirit of Catholic 


Action in the Church. The Church is 
fully aware of all the dangers which 
surround her on every side. She has a 
defensive army of zealous workers ready 
to meet the forces of her enemies. She 
enlists the great mass of the Catholic 
laity in the struggle to “restore all things 
in Christ.” For the modern world has 
revolted from God, and the plea of the 
Church goes forth. Do not be afraid to 
answer this call to action! This was 
the call to action received by Simon 
Peter, the call to “Put out into the 
deep ... lower your nets for a catch... . 
Henceforth thou shall catch men.”’ 


Fifth Sunday after Pentecost 


A Sacred Trust 


“You have heard that it was said to the ancients, ‘Thou shall not kill, and that 
whoever shall kill shall be liable to judgment” (Matt. v:21). 


OUTLINE: 

(1) Natural law and human life. 

(2) Charity and the Fifth Commandment. 

(3) Conclusion: The Fifth Commandment, 
on the negative side, takes such mat- 
ters as suicide, the H-Bomb, abortion 
into account ; positively, however, its 
contents are the precept of charity. 


The mind tells us that our lives, body 
and soul, are the exclusive property of 
Almighty God. He created us to His 
own image and likeness, breathing into 
man’s body an immortal soul. Man has 
a great responsibility to protect this 
possession. Our duties to protect the 
life of the body are contained in the 
Fifth Commandment, “Thou shall not 
kill.” It is this Commandment which 
Christ, the divine Teacher, is requesting 
His followers to observe according to 
the Gospel passage of today’s Mass. 

In the explanation of this command- 
ment our Lord points out its twofold 
obligation: the first is that the law for- 
bids us to kill; the other commands us 
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to cherish sentiments of charity and 
friendship toward our enemies, to have 
peace with all men and, finally, to en- 
dure with patience every inconvenience. 
Observance of this Commandment offers 
the most efficacious means to promote 
lasting peace among all men. 

The purpose of the Commandment is 
the preservation and security of human 
life. Seripture tells us that “the earth 
is the Lord’s and the fullness thereof; 
the world and all they that dwell there- 
in.” No individual, therefore, may take 
his own life. No man may take another 
person’s life by murder. 

Concerning suicide, mankind is con- 
fronted with a serious sin, serious be- 
cause, though man has the use of his 
life, he does not have dominion over his 
life, body and members. This dominion 
belongs to God. Hence, it is never law- 
ful deliberately and wilfully to take 
one’s life or to mutilate one’s members. 
except, in the latter case, to save one’s 
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life. We belong to God; He has given 
us the responsibility to safeguard and 
develop our bodies and souls. He has 
given us the wonderful gifts of an in- 
tellect to direct all our faculties and a 
free will to use them as we see fit. These 
are the means God has furnished to 
perfect the security of every individual. 


NATURAL LAW AND HUMAN LIFE 


The intellect tells us that we must 
protect our lives, that self-preservation 
is the first law of our nature, and that 
from it follows our obligation to pre- 
serve life. We know that the Church 
denies Christian burial to those who 
take their own lives unless there is rea- 
son to doubt their mental responsibility. 
In denying this burial privilege, the 
Church shows us that she condemns 
suicide and the acts of others who 
would usurp the power of God over life. 

Considering the sin of murder, the 
question arises as to whether or not 
killing is sometimes justified. Yes, in 
self-defense, when attacked by an un- 
just aggressor; but even here one should 
be content with wounding the assailant 
if that would be sufficient to save one’s 
life. 

Another instance of the lawful taking 
of another’s life may be found in the 
power of the civil authorities to be used 
when the moral good of society requires 
it. Individuals are members of society 
in much the same way as our arms and 
feet are members of our body. If any 
members of the body are diseased and 
threaten life, then one may have the 
diseased member amputated. So, too, 
with society, if a member of society 
menaces the life of the whole society, 
society may execute that member. It is 
merely carrying out the authority which 
God bestows upon a just government. 

What about the killings which take 
place in a war? The answer to this 
question depends upon the fact whether 


the war is a just war or one fought for 
an unjust reason. War, in itself, is 
dreadful in its destruction and ravage 
upon human life. Every effort should 
be made to outlaw war and to prevent 
it in the future. It is the task of the 
leaders of our country and of all na- 
tions to wipe out this scourge of human 
life. Many of the wars of past years 
have been unjustified—fought on the 
provocation of greed, hatred and envy. 

A nation may wage a just war under 
the following conditions: 1) if it is 
necessary to defend the rights of the 
state in a grave matter; 2) if it is un- 
dertaken only as a last resort after all 
other means have failed; 3) if it is con- 
ducted justly in accordance with nat- 
ural and international law; 4) if it is 
not continued after due satisfaction has 
been offered or given by the unjust 
aggressor nation. 

With the development of such de- 
structive weapons of war as the atomic 
and hydrogen bombs, it would seem to 
be morally impossible to justify use of 
such weapons. Many questions have 
been raised concerning the use of these 
weapons. If a nation is fighting a just 
war, it can use any accepted weapon on 
a military objective. The destruction 
of innocent civilians through indiscrimi- 
nate bombing would be a violation of 
the commandment of God. The re- 
sponsibility in such cases rests with the 
authorities who direct the destinies of 
nations involved. 

Another form of murder is abortion— 
the murder of unborn children. At the 
moment of conception the child is in- 
fused with a rational soul into the or- 
ganism. It is a human being with the 
right to life. Once again only God has 
the right to take life; hence the physi- 
cian who commits the abortion, or those 
persons who consent to such an act are 
guilty of the sin and are responsible 
directly to God for their wicked crime. 
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CHARITY IN THE FIFTH 
COMMANDMENT 


The most common violation of the 
Fifth Commandment is anger. Today’s 
Gospel teaches us that it is unlawful to 
be angry with anyone. “But I say to 
you that everyone who is angry with his 
brother shall be liable to judgment, and 
whoever says to his brother, ‘Raca,’ 
shall be liable to the Sanhedrin; and 
whoever says, ‘thou fool,’ shall be liable 
to the fire of Gehenna.” From these 
words it clearly follows that he who is 
angry with his brother is guilty of sin 
even if he conceals his resentment; that 
he who gives outward indication of hi 
wrath by his words or actions sins griev- 
ously; and that he who does not con- 
trol his temper, but insults another with 
harshness, sins still more grievously. 

Anger is sometimes justified when it 
takes the form of indignation such as 
our Lord’s indignation when He drove 
the money-changers from the temple 
because they were desecrating the House 
of God. This indignation was occa- 
sioned by abuse and negligence. Anger 
is justified when we chastise the faults 
of those who are subject to us. 

A positive approach is required in the 
observance of the Fifth Commandment. 
It demands the duty of charity toward 


all without exception. Christ told his 
followers: ‘Go first to be reconciled to 
thy brother, and then come and offer 
thy gift.””. We do not begin to be Christ- 
like until we strive earnestly to love all 
men, even our enemies. The willing- 
ness to forgive those who injure us and 
to love them for Christ’s sake is the 
mark of a true follower of Christ. 

“Charity is patient,” says St. Paul. 
We are therefore commanded to be 
patient. ‘Charity is kind”; kindness is 
the companion of charity. The example 
of the Divine Master will encourage us 
to be silent when others insult us, to be 
patient when we are reviled and mocked, 
to forgive those who have injured us, 
and to bear all wrongs patiently. 

The Fifth Commandment clearly for- 
bids much more than murder; it com- 
mands us to practice charity which em- 
braces many virtues including peace and 
patience; it forbids us to get angry. 
Anger never helps us; in fact, anger 
harms us as hatred does, in both body 
and soul. The observance of Christ’s 
law of universal love and the observance 
of this Fifth Commandment, both in 
spirit as well as in the letter, will bring 
about a God-fearing world for all to 
live in—a world which will bring happi- 
ness to those who see Christ in our 
brother and who love as Christ does. 


Sixth Sunday after Pentecost 


Frequent Communion 


“Taking the seven loaves, He gave thanks, broke them and gave them to His 


disciples to distribute; and they set them before the crowd . . 


. and they ate and 


were satisfied” (Mark viii: 6, 8). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) “A hard saying.” 
(2) Adoration, thanksgiving, 
petition. 
(3) Conclusion: Christ satisfied the multi- 
tude to whom he fed the loaves and 


reparatin, 


fishes. Do we partake and reap the 
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benefits of His Body and Blood in 
the Eucharist? 


Today’s Gospel not only relates an 
important historical fact in the life of 
Christ, but it also presents the genesis 
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SIXTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 





of the doctrine of the Holy Eucharist. 
The miracle of the multiplication of 
the loaves and fishes was a symbol of 
the Holy Eucharist, the Sacrament 
which is the center of Catholic life. 
Because the Church believes that the 
Son of God is truly present in the 
Blessed Sacrament, she exhorts her 
people to receive Holy Communion fre- 
quently. 

The background for the Sacrament 
of the Holy Eucharist is one of the most 
fascinating events in the life of Christ. 
After He had fed a multitude of thou- 
sands with five barley loaves and two 
fishes, as recorded by St. John, the 
people were so impressed that they 
wanted to make Him their King. How- 
ever, the Divine Savior knew their 
thoughts and said to them: 


“You seek me, not because you have 
seen signs, but because you have 
eaten of the loaves and have been 
filled. Do not labor for the food that 
perishes, but for that which endures 
unto life everlasting, which the Son 
of Man will give you.... I am the 
bread of life. Your fathers ate the 
manna in the desert, and have died. 
This is the bread that comes down 
from heaven, so that if anyone eat of 
it he will not die. I am the living 
bread that has come down from 
heaven. If anyone eat of this bread, 
he shall live forever, and the bread 
that I will give is my flesh for the life 
of the world” (John vi: 26-52). 


“A HARD SAYING” 


There were those who would not be- 
lieve and they said, “This is a hard say- 
ing, who can listen to it?” and some of 
them even left Him forever. Even to- 
day in the world there are those who 
find the doctrine of the Real Presence 
hard to believe and refuse to believe, 
claiming that the Eucharist is only 
bread and wine representing Christ. 
But we accept the words of our Lord 
Himself when He instituted the Holy 


Eucharist at the Last Supper with the 
words: “This is my Body.... This is 
my Blood.” He also gave His apostles 
the commission: ‘Do this in remem- 
brance of me.” 

By instituting the Holy Eucharist, 
the Bread of Life, Christ gave us the 
greatest pledge of His love. On the 
cross He died for us; in the Eucharist 
He gives us His life—His very self to 
abide with us. The Eucharist remains 
as the strongest bond of union between 
God and man, so that all who hold 
steadfast to this Sacrament of love will 
find in it an invincible armor against 
the assaults of modern unbelief. 

The effects and benefits of this Sacra- 
ment are manifold. Since the Eucharist 
contains Christ and is the food of the 
soul, it is truly and necessarily called 
the fountain of graces. St. John tells 
us that “grace and truth came by Jesus 
Christ,” and Christ said, “He that 
eateth me, the same shall also live by 
me.” Thus, grace brings nourishment 
to the soul as a spiritual food, much as 
the body is nourished and strengthened 
by natural food, for grace strengthens 
us against temptation by increasing in 
the soul the love for God through the 
fire of charity. Charity is infused in 
the soul together with sanctifying grace, 
enabling us to love God for His own 
sake above all things and to avoid at- 
tachments to creatures which often 
come under the form of temptations. 

The grace received through Holy 
Communion not only offers an antidote 
for sin and temptation, but also offers a 
hidden source of strength. The experi- 
ence of missionaries who labor in dis- 
tant lands and the Christians who are 
under the fire of persecution give testi- 
mony to the strength and courage which 
is offered through this Sacrament. For 
it is the gentle Christ who gives them 
strength and the courage to guard their 
faith against all obstacles. 
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There is also another benefit derived 
from this Sacrament—the remission of 
venial sins and the remission of the 
temporal punishment due to sin. Sanc- 
tifying grace not only beautifies the 
soul, but removes any sin that may be 
there. St. Thomas Aquinas writes that 
Holy Communion cleanses the soul 
from sin, frees us from eternal death, 
leads us to our everlasting home and 
re-animates the body to eternal life. 

In the light of the benefits of this Sac- 
rament, we come to this test: Have we 
found our love for God in the Blessed 
Eucharist and do we strive to strengthen 
it through more frequent reception of 
the Sacrament? Perhaps our answer 
would indicate that it would be foolish 
not to think of loving Christ in the Eu- 
charist since He is present before us at 
all times. Yet, did not the disciples 
have Christ before them and they knew 
Him not? 


ADORATION, THANKSGIVING, 
REPARATION, PETITION 


Consider the Apostles as they were 
walking on the road to Emmaus after 
the death of Christ. They were filled 
with worry and sorrow. Christ walked 
with them and said, “O foolish ones and 
slow of heart to believe all that the 
prophets have spoken. Did not the 
Christ have to suffer these things before 
entering into His glory?” Still they did 
not recognize Him and considered Him 
as a stranger and they invited him “to 
stay with them for it was getting 
towards evening and the day was far 
spent.”” And coming in, it was not until 
He took bread and broke it that they 
recognized Him! Perhaps we should 
watch more earnestly lest we do not 
recognize Him. And if we do not know 
Him, how can we possibly love Him? 

We have the means to love our Lord 
in the Blessed Eucharist through fre- 
quent reception of the Sacrament. At 
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the same time we should remember the 
supernatural strength which we obtain 
by making our Communion for a four- 
fold purpose—adoration, thanksgiving, 
reparation and petition. These four 
steps lead to a perfection of love for 
Christ. 

Through adoration we honor and 
glorify God as the Supreme Being, our 
Creator. As the angels fall down in 
adoration to their sovereign Lord, so 
should we adore our Eucharistic King 
present before us on our altars. 
Through adoration we profess an abso- 
lute submission of ourselves to God and 
through adoration we give to God that 
love which is the one great end of our 
existence. 

Through thanksgiving we give to God 
our thanks for the wondrous gifts he 
has bestowed upon us, especially, for 
having given Himself to us in the Sac- 
rament of the Eucharist and, too, for 
having made us to His image and like- 
ness. In the words of St. John in the 
Apocalypse: “Benediction and wisdom 
and glory and thanksgiving be to our 
God forever and ever.” Hence we give 
thanks for all the blessings which God 
has given to us. 

In addition to adoration and thanks- 
giving, we must atone for the countless 
offenses we have committed against 
God. We are human beings weakened 
by the sin of our first parents. Many of 
our actions, whether in thought, word 
or deed are offensive to God. These 
acts are committed against Christ and 
it is He who asks for our reparation. 

Finally words of petition complete the 
steps necessary for the love of God in 
the Eucharist. We address to God our 
needs which are indeed many in this life 
on earth. Christ Himself has said, 
“Ask and you shall receive; knock and 
it shall be opened to you.” What 
could be more fitting than to direct our 
petitions to the Divine King present in 
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SEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 





the Eucharist before us and to return 
our love to Him? 

Resolve to receive Holy Communion 
frequently. No matter what difficulties 
you may encounter, no matter how 


many temptations you may face, no 
matter what sorrows may enter into 
your life, you will find the grace and 
strength you need in the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. 


Seventh Sunday after Pentecost 
Thy Will Be Done 


“Not every one that says to me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven; 
but he that doth the will of my Father who is in heaven, he shall enter into the 
kingdom of heaven” (Matt. vii: 21). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) Consequences of man’s original dis- 
obe due rece, 
(2) Christ’s part and our own. 


(3) Conclusion: Today's Gospel places 
special stress on false prophets who 
would lure us away from our God and 
the principles we must observe to 


reach our appointe d goal. 


The Gospels record many of Christ’s 
prayers, but the most familiar prayer is 
the one He taught His disciples when 
they urged Him: “Lord, teach us to 
pray.” The Lord’s Prayer is the best of 
all prayers taught by Christ Himself 
and is a prayer of perfect and unselfish 
love. It expresses the petition that 
God’s everlasting kingdom in heaven 
will be extended to all and whoever de- 
sires to enter into the kingdom of 
heaven should ask of God that His will 
may be done. Christ has said, “Not 
every one that says to me, Lord, Lord, 
shall enter into the kingdom of heaven; 
but he that doth the will of my Father 
who is in heaven, he shall enter into the 
kingdom of heaven.” 

In order to understand the petition 
“Thy will be done,” it is necessary to 
consider the misery and wretchedness in 
which the sin of Adam has involved the 
human race. God willed to give man 
eternal happiness. From the beginning 
He implanted in all creatures the desire 


of pursuing their own happiness. God 
also endowed man with the gifts of rea- 
son and will, those noble and exalted 
possessions by which man would know 
his ultimate end and seek God. Adam 
and Eve pursued their eternal happi- 
ness, and it is evident that God wished 
to give it as a reward for obedience. 


CONSEQUENCES OF MAN’S 

ORIGINAL DISOBEDIENCE 

Adam and Eve disobeyed God and 
unhappy man strayed away. Through 
the sin of Adam and Eve, man lost for 
all posterity not only original justice 
with which he had been supernaturally 
gifted by God, but also was hindered in 
his attempts to gain happiness since his 
nature was weakened. The mind of 
man has difficulty in knowing and un- 
derstanding so many necessary truths 
because of the ignorance resulting from 
the sin of Adam. As a result, man 
-asily falls into error and is more in- 
clined to seek temporal happiness than 
his eternal happiness. 

Sacred Scripture vividly describes our 
condition when it compares us to those 
who have lost their sense of taste and 
who, in consequence, despise wholesome 
food preferring that which is unwhole- 
some. It also compares us to the con- 
dition of sick persons who, as long as 
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their sickness lasts, cannot do the ordi- 
nary duties and tasks proper to those 
in good health. In like manner we can- 
not undertake actions acceptable to God 
without the assistance of divine grace. 
To love and serve God as we ought is 
something too noble and sublime for us 
to accomplish while we remain in our 
weakened condition, unless we are 
assisted by the grace of God. 

What are the remedies for these evils? 
How can man overcome the obstacles 
which are in the path to his eternal 
happiness? Man has only to petition 
God, “Thy will be done.” With the help 
of God the darkness of spirit is removed. 
Man realizes that there is a struggle in 
his nature—a struggle between his 
senses and the law of the spirit. He 
becomes aware of every inclination of 
his nature to evil. He strives to find a 
remedy for all the great evils that op- 
press his nature; above all, he seeks the 
rule of salvation which every Christian’s 
life should follow. God commands us 
to regulate all our thoughts, words and 
actions according to His will. 


CHRIST’S PART AND OUR OWN 


Christ suffered on the cross in atone- 
ment for all mankind and made it 
possible for people to enter heaven. 
The gates of heaven had been closed to 
all from the time of Adam up to the 
moment of the sacrifice on Calvary. 
Even the holy people who lived before 
the coming of the Redeemer and who 
followed the divine will of God, Abra- 
ham, Moses, David and the prophets 
could not obtain their eternal reward. 
While it is true that the sacrifice of 
Christ was sufficient payment for man’s 
sins, it would not mean that all people 
could be saved merely in believing the 
historical fact that the Son of God came 
to die for us and later did die for us. 
Christ died in order that we could merit 
salvation by complying with his terms, 
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which inelude Baptism, faith, observ- 
ance of all the Commandments. 

When, therefore, we pray, “Thy will 
be done,” we ask our heavenly Father 
to give us the strength to obey His 
commandments, to do all things accord- 
ing to His will and pleasures, to dis- 
charge all duties that are required of 
one who is called a child of God through 
Baptism and, finally, to bear all things 
rather than depart from His holy will. 

At the same time we are warned by 
Christ in today’s Gospel to beware of 
false prophets. We find them in every 
walk of life, in every parish, neighbor- 
hood and community, attempting to 
draw us away from God and the pursuit 
of His holy will. They are, to all ap- 
pearances, as innocent as sheep; really 
they are wicked as wolves. They are 
false prophets, false leaders, false 
friends. 

Daily experience tells us that they 
exist everywhere. They appear in par- 
ticular places and persons. They are 
found in the field of journalism, enter- 
tainment, education and even our 
government. They undermine the re- 
ligious ideals and morals of the mem- 
bers of Christ’s Church. But Christ has 
given us the warning and the solution: 
“Every tree that does not bear good 
fruit is cut down and thrown into the 
fire.” 

God is ever giving us actual grace to 
perform good works in order that we 
may follow His will. If we do not use 
the grace which He offers us, we dis- 
please Him and cause Him to be less 
generous with us in the future. This 
grace enables us not to abandon the 
vocation God has given each of us—to 
know, love and serve Him in this world. 
This grace enables us to submit our 
judgments to God, who provides better 
for our interests than what we can even 
desire for ourselves. 
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Instructional Methods in 
Religion 


By RIGHT REV. MSGR. PAUL E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


= UPON THIS EARTH differs 


generation to generation. The 


from 
Christian vocation of each generation 
entails responsibilities peculiar to its 


own milieu. It follows from this that 
the practical course in religion must ad- 
just itself to the particular demands of 
the generation which it seeks to serve. 

With these points in mind we can 
readily understand that the chief pur- 
pose of Sister Mary Gratia Maher in 
her dissertation The Organization of 
Religious Instruction in Catholic Col- 
leges for Women, is to give the teacher 
every help in adjusting the course in 
religion to the demands of contemporary 
Catholie living. Our author never for a 
moment forgets that perfect schools are 
the result not so much of good methods, 
as of good teachers. She seems to have 
had before her the picture of a good 
teacher given by Pope Pius XI in his 
Christian Education of Youth. The 
Holy Father says that good teachers 
are those “who are thoroughiy pre- 
pared and well-grounded in the matter 
they have to teach; who possess the 
intellectual and moral qualifications re- 
quired by their important office; who 
cherish a pure and holy love for the 
youths confided to them, because they 
love Jesus Christ and His Church, of 
which these are the children of predilec- 
tion; and who have, therefore, sincerely 
at heart the true good of family and 
country.” 

When we here enter into a discussion 


of the author’s chapter on instructional 
methods in current use, we seek only to 
help the teacher better his teaching per- 
formance. Viewing the organization of 
subject matter, our author addresses 
herself to problems of: 1) approach, 
2) long range planning of material and 
fitting it into the time schedule, 3) dif- 
ferences in student background requir- 
ing a course psychologically attractive 
to both beginners and graduates of 
Catholie high schools. Again, teaching 
technique brings out data on: 1) usual 
method of conducting a class, 2) devices 
for effective teaching, 3) ideas on the 
teaching of individual subjects, 4) effec- 
tive assignments, 5) textbooks, 6) col- 
lateral reading. 


APPROACHES IN THE 
PREPARATION OF MATERIAL 


From the answers to the author’s 
questionnaire, we find that there are a 
number of various approaches in the 
preparation of material: there is the 
direct or the indirect approach, the posi- 
tive or the negative approach, the social 
or the individualistic approach, and the 
logical or the psychological approach. 
In the direct approach the doctrines 
presented are clarified by explanations 
and enriched by related data. When a 
teacher isolates one topic for intensive 
study in a specialized course, as is fre- 
quently done with marriage, we have an 
example of the direct approach. In the 
indirect approach the teacher of re- 
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ligion assembles a number of doctrines 
under the unifying 
theme, as, for instance, supernatural 
life, the life of Christ, Catholic Action, 
or Christian tradition and culture. Here 
we have a sample of the unified course 
or the integrated course. It is a method 
that is fast gaining favor among 
teachers of religion, nor is it anything 
new in the Christian tradition of teach- 
ing. St. Augustine advises his “brother 
Deogratias” on the instruction of can- 
didates for the catechumenate: 


aspect of some 


“We ought to present all the matter 
in a general and comprehensive sum- 
mary, choosing certain of the more 
remarkable facts that are heard with 
greater pleasure and constitute the 
eardinal points in history.” 


The integration of the whole four- 
year course in one dominating theme is 
attempted by many of the respondents. 
The selected themes differ; where one 
uses the idea of supernatural growth, 
another prefers Catholic lay life. The 
riches of liturgy are used as a theme by 
one respondent; six others offer the 
theocentrie Thomistie synthesis. The 
integrated course and the specialized 
course are attractive particularly to the 
student who has had eight or twelve 
years of religion, who now, at the be- 
ginning of his college course, reacts 
favorably to this new approach. The 
specialized course is in many instances, 
as we have seen, an answer to student 
demand. Our author calls attention to 
the fact that both unified and special- 
ized courses expose one to the hazard of 
omitting some of the requirements of 
Catholic religious instruction. Careful 
planning will obviate this hazard. Sis- 
ter Mary Gratia notes in her conclusions 
that the integration of dogma, moral 
and worship, with emphasis on super- 
natural life and liturgy, gives promise 
of making religious instruction more 
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readily applicable to life. Great indeed 
are the possibilities for meeting the 
needs of modern youth by organizing 
courses around the integrating themes 
of which Christ Himself made use: the 
Fatherhood of God, the brotherhood of 
men, supernatural life, the Kingdom. 


TOWARD A RETURN TO 
THE POSITIVE APPROACH 


A positive approach with greater em- 
phasis on positive virtue is much to be 
desired. This positive approach was 
characteristic of earlier Christian in- 
struction. There is little professional 
literature of the. present day that 
teaches the positive approach. Our 
textbooks overemphasize the evil to be 
avoided in life. Much material has 
been inserted in recent catechisms on 
the practice of the virtues, but our priest 
professors, who received their own 
knowledge of moral doctrine from semi- 
nary courses in moral theology, seem to 
be little concerned about the demands 
of virtuous behavior. Even our nuns 
suffer from a sort of an Addiction to the 
negative approach as a result of its 
use in their own religious instruction. 
Seventy-two per cent of the respondents 
indicate that a more positive approach 
has been introduced in their institutions. 
We can assume that this change of ap- 
proach results from the better peda- 
gogical instruction of the members of 
the faculty. Our author admits that 
the negative presentation continues to 
be tenacious, chiefly because teachers 
in general appear to be unprepared to 
use any other presentation. 

The social outlook taught in the en- 
cyclicals is now stressed by authorities 
in religious education. 
cent of the respondents agreed that a 
Christian social consciousness is super- 
seding the older individualistic empha- 
sis. We have had enough of “vertical 
religion”; let us have more of “hori- 
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zontal religion,’ which “takes full cog- 
nizance of duties of justice and charity 
toward neighbor and habitually views 
salvation more as a consequence of 
following the law of love than as a 
pursuit.”” Cooper has a paragraph that 
illustrates the distinction between ver- 
tical and horizontal religion, although 
he does not use these terms. In his 
chapter on love and faith,’ he asks the 
student to make a choice: 


“As a Catholic, my first, supreme, 
and greatest task in life is: 

“a. To save my own soul; in order 
to do so, I must love God and my 
neighbor ; 

“b. To love God and my neighbor; 
if I do this, God will do His part, and 
my salvation will, out of God’s gen- 
erosity, be taken care of. 

“Which of these two attitudes, a 
or b, is the better, the more unselfish? 
Why? With either attitude, a Cath- 
olic may escape hell and save his 
soul. But which of the two attitudes 
is more in accord with the higher 
ideals taught by Christ and His 
Church?” 

There are courses in the teaching of 
religion that lend themselves to the 
logical approach; theological courses 
are usually planned according to this 
approach. Ordinarily, such courses as 
liturgy, Christian life and worship, and 
life of Christ, are illustrative of the 
psychological approach. 


LONG RANGE PLANNING 


Excellent suggestions were offered by 
many respondents in the matter of long 
range planning. They spoke of their 
experience in the division of time, of 
content and of instruction. One re- 
spondent advised that the first ten 
lectures in a given course be taught by 
the priest, the next ten by the nun, the 


Religion Outlines for Colleges, Course I. 
By John M. Cooper, D.D. (Catholic Educa- 
tion Press, Washington, D. C.), p. 17. 


The obvious 
difficulty here is that many schools can- 
not provide the personnel to carry out 
such a plan. Other suggestions called 
for the priest to teach a large group one 
day a week, with Sisters of the religion 
faculty as auditors; in the second class 
let the Sisters take their respective units 
of the large group and conduct a quiz 
period on the matter taught by the 
priest. This plan may result in much 
lost motion. A better plan appoints the 
Sister to teach the class, but lets the 
priest take over periodically for ques- 
tion box and expansion of the subject. 
The plans proposed were legion. Ho- 
mogeneous grouping has great appeal to 
many skilled teachers and may solve 
difficulties where the student body dif- 
fers vastly in background and capacity. 
Another teacher sponsors a plan to 
spread certain important topics over 
the four years. A sample of this is 
given in the matter of devotions: “in 
the first year, devotions centering 
around the person of our Lord; in the 
second year, devotions relating to the 
Blessed Virgin; in the third, devotions 
in honor of the saints; in the fourth, 
Christian customs. Such customs can 
include for example: Advent wreath, 
crib, food, candles.” A final sugges- 
tion is that every third class be given 
to discussion; discussion enlivens any 
class period and can be made produc- 
tive of learnings, but the exact amount 
of time to be given to it lies under the 
determination of the teacher. 


third ten by another. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL PRESENTATION 


Teachers find a psychological pres- 
entation of material to be superior to 
the logical presentation. There are 
certain courses that demand a logical 
approach, such as the various courses in 
the field of theology. Even here, the 
consideration for the person being 
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taught, which is characteristic of the 
psychological approach, adds to the ef- 
fectiveness of teaching. Many factors 
contribute to “the psychological attrac- 
tiveness of the course.”’ 

The person of the teacher is the chief 
of these. If he shows ability, he gen- 
erates confidence. His vivacity, origi- 
nality, and sense of humor give the 
young a feeling of fellowship with him. 
Warmth in presentation is a great asset 
to any teacher; certainly this warmth 
makes the religion lesson more effective. 
Students are impressed with the efforts 
of the teacher to secure the best in text- 
books and by his solicitude for his stu- 
dents in not allowing the more capable 
to be handicapped by the limitations of 
the less capable students. Women stu- 
dents require a concrete presentation 
and are more affected by the devotional 
aspects of instruction; the teacher who 
accommodates himself to these psycho- 
logical facts, will have a greater meas- 
ure of success. The teacher must 
throttle immature discussion. Random 
class discussion frequently wanders far 
astray from the subject. It is a general 
rule to say that solid instruction re- 
quires constant vigilance on the part 
of the professor. At times an informal 
atmosphere relieves tedium or monot- 
ony, and a little humor is excellent sea- 
soning of all tense classroom activity. 
The resourceful teacher will avail him- 
self of teaching devices that give life 
and interest to classwork. 

When the respondents were asked. 
“What is the usual classroom method?” 
they were quick to declare that the 
straight lecture method was not accept- 
able. All teachers and administrators 
are proponents of student participation. 
Projects, discussions, recitation, student 
questions involve student participation. 
Demonstration and 
aids are useless unless the student takes 


materials visual 
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part actively. Two respondents fa- 
vored instruction by the professor over 
the greater part of the period; he is the 
expert and must pass his thought to the 
students. 

In explaining their usual class pro- 
cedure, the respondents brought out 
much valuable counsel for the teacher. 
The teacher, they said, should draw out 
the students and lead them to the right 
conclusions through their own mental 
activity. The pupils learn much about 
assignment material through the stress 
that the teacher gives to selected points. 
Student discussion, in and out of the 
classroom, will center on these points. 
A mimeographed outline of the com- 
ing lecture is of great value. During 
the lecture supplementary notes are 
added to this outline. More valuable 
perhaps is the outline of the course or 
unit. Frequently, a teacher will have 
at least a short recitation at the be- 
ginning of each class. The thoughts 
thrown out by the teacher are carefully 
garnered by the students and they are 
fixed in memory through appropriate 
questions and answers. Thorough class 
discussion makes the pupil skillful in 
defending points of doctrine and prac- 
tice. This is strikingly true when one 
student simulates the position of an 
atheist and propounds objections for 
the other students to answer. 


SPECIFIC DEVICES FOR 
EFFECTIVE TEACHING 


Among the devices for effective 
teaching, these found favor with one or 
more of the respondents: 


Use terminology “a little above 
them” to impress with a challenge. 

Hold workshops on marriage and 
Christian guidance. 

“Needle them” with questioning to 
train to accuracy. 

Hold students responsible for re- 
porting at any time on weekly bul- 
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letin board topies. 

Introduce illustrations drawn from 
current book reviews, periodicals, 
stories. 

Make things concrete; women stu- 
dents always ask for examples. 

Furnish a separate religion class- 
room; Maps, pictures and an enticing 
bookshelf do part of your teaching 
for you. 

Hold students responsible for a 
reading examination during the year. 

Open each class with a three minute 
quiz, self-evaluated. 

Make constructive use of visual 
aids, with testing and follow-up. 

Allow each student three minutes 
to present to the class new things she 
has learncd in the reading. This 
reveals lacunae in their knowledge. 

Encourage a spirit of genuineness; 
teach and insist on accuracy of ex- 
pression. 

Have students compose and write 
meditations in connection with the 
life of Christ. 

Stress as a method: “Whoever sees 
me, sees the Father.” 

Provide for a question box period 
regularly. Leave a question box, at 
all times locked, in the classroom. 


OTHER SUGGESTIONS 


An interesting subdivision of the 
chapter on instructional methods in 
current use is that on the teaching of 
individual subjects. Sister Mary Gra- 
tia limits this to the ideas gleaned from 
respondents about the teaching of 
dogma, moral, apologetics and Scrip- 
ture. The first contributing teacher ad- 
voeates that instructors in religion 
make use of the wealth of liturgy in 
teaching dogma. The O Antiphons of 
the Advent liturgy are a case in point. 
The mystery of the Trinity is fre- 
quently referred to in the Mass liturgy 
and in the Divine Office. We have that 
august mystery also in the Preface for 
Sundays and in the Nicene Creed. An- 
other college teacher makes an excel- 
lent suggestion: teach dogmatic the- 
ology from the patristic approach 


rather than the philosophical or apolo- 
getical. This approach to the doctrine 
of the existence of God is not: “God. 
Now let us prove His existence”; but 
“God. Let us look at God as explained 
in the Gospels, the Epistles, St. Augus- 
tine, St. Anselm, and others.” 

A third idea comes from a teacher 
concerned about gathering together real 
life problems of students. He asks 
students to submit on papers of uniform 
size any questions they wish answered 
that relate to class-submitted topics. 
These questions are filed and treated 
systematically as time offers during 
class periods. A fourth suggestion in- 
sures a rather thorough and certainly 
profitable study of Scripture. It comes 
from a teacher who tells of his practice 
of studying each Gospel “to discover 
the Christian design for living, indi- 
vidual and social.” From the Acts and 
the Epistles he derives a study of the 
Christian way of life in the first cen- 
tury. This specialized study makes the 
Scriptures live as a record of the doings 
of our forebears in the Faith. In 
apologetics ane teacher records great 
success in assigning certain dogmatic 
topics, giving the students access to an 
ample bookshelf, then permitting the 
students to work out alone a full expo- 
sition of the assigned Catholie doctrine. 
Later a written digest is demanded, 
and at least one student expounds the 
matter to the group. The “atheist” 
then propounds the common objections 
against the dogma; the study group 
is usually equipped to answer these 
objections, but the professor must come 
to their rescue if necessary. At times a 
carry-over to the next hour is required. 


VARIETY OF TEXTS 


Our author makes a summary list 
(pages 63-66) of textbooks in current 
use by the twenty-three schools that 
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gave complete information on text- 
books in their religion courses. The 
favored textbook authors in dogma are 
Chetwood, Cooper, Cozens, Herzog, 
Sheed and Smith; in moral: Connell, 
Cooper, Ellard, Farrell, Healy and 
Souse; in Christian Life and Worship 
and in Liturgy: Connell, Cooper, Ellard, 
Healy, Herzog, Marmion, McAllister, 
Parsch, Perkins, Putz, Sheehan, with 
frequent mention of the Missal and cer- 
tain apposite Encyclicals; in teaching 
marriage: Healy, Magner and the En- 
cyclical, Casti Connubii; in Scripture: 
the Bible, especially the New Testa- 
ment, the Scripture Encyclicals and 
Russell’s Christ the Leader; in asceti- 
cism: Tanquerey, Garrigou-Lagrange, 
Leen and Marmion; in apologetics: 
Cooper, Doyle, Fichter, Glenn, Schmidt 
and Perkins, Madget and Sheehan; in 
Chureh history: Kurth, Laux, Lortz 
and Kaiser, Mourret-Thompson and 
Walker. In orientation courses and in 
courses combining creed, code and cult, 
these works have been found excellent: 
the Encyclical, Divini illius Magistri; 
Defense of Christianity Series by 
Doyle, Herzog and Chetwood; Catholic 
Lay Life by Kenedy; Religion and 
Leadership by Lord; Treasury of the 
Faith Series by Smith, and the Revised 
Baltimore Catechism, No. 3. 
Constructive assignments are an es- 
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sential element of progress in any 
course. Our author has gathered to- 
gether a number of assignments ac- 
tually used by experienced teachers in 
various religion courses. Some of these 
are practical while many others seem 
to call for an amount of work that no 
student can do effectively in the time 
that a ‘an assign to them. 
Analytic questions following each unit 


student 


in a mimeographed outline appeal 
strongly. Supervised oral discussion of 
these questions adds much to the 


breadth of view that the student ac- 
quires. A well prepared research re- 
port delivered in writing in standard 
term paper format has value. We feel 
that required memorization of classic 
passages of Scripture is essential in the 
study of the Catholic religion. The 
Divine Armory of Holy Scripture by 
Kenelm Vaughan assembles Scripture 
texts in excellent order and merits ac- 
ceptance as a vade mecum by the re- 
ligion teacher. Responsibility for the 
content of class lectures, for the rele- 
vant material in the text, for data from 
bulletin board clippings, and for the 
data of research reports delivered by 
other students, is an overload for the 
student. One respondent advocates 
that meditations be composed and writ- 
ten; this can easily be carried to ex- 
tremes. 

Carefully directed collateral reading 
has great value. “Reading maketh a 
full man,” is the axiomatic declaration 
of Bacon. One of the conclusions of 
our author is this: Reading is consid- 
ered the most effective assignment. A 
chosen reading list of authoritative 
works adds depth to the grasp of every 
student. Sister Mary Gratia’s final 
recommendation is that a list of the 
classic, timeless, recognized “literature 
of the field” be made available to stu- 
dents of religion on the college level. 
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*. . . the soul of youth is itself 
a most holy sanctuary. The most 
powerful means for enkindling 
and preserving the sacred fire in 
these living sanctuaries is the 
fulfillment of our prescriptions 
which we have insisted upon 
again and again."' ; 
—POPE PIUS 

















he sainted Pius X repeatedly underlined the urgent 

need for catechetical instruction of all the faithful and 
especially of children, cautioning that ‘‘the soul of youth’’ 
is a ‘most holy and living sanctuary’ in which the 
“sacred fires’’ must be preserved. ‘‘The Christian educa- 
tion of youth,”” he continually called ‘a duty’ of first 
importance. 

His special concern was for “youths Who attend the 
public schools from which all religious teaching is barred.” 
And he decreed that special Confraternity classes be or- 
ganized “to instruct them in the truths of faith and in the 
practice of Christian life.” 


For results in these part-time classes, experienced as 
well as novice catechists have been turning more and 
more to the proved teaching aids that are suited to the 
pupil level—the Confraternity MESSENGERS. Here is a com- 
plete, integrated, workable graded religion course that 
comes in weekly installments prepared for three different 
age levels——Our LitTLE MESSENGER for grades 2 and 3; the 
JUNIOR CATHOLIC MESSENGER for grades 3-6; and the YOUNG 
CATHOLIC MESSENGER for grades 6-9. Teachers of religion 
also welcome the supplementary but effective aid for 
teaching religious truths, the biweekly Catholic ‘‘comic”’ 
book, TREASURE CHEST. 


The arrival—weekly—of each new issue of the Mes- 
SENGERS produces a psychological effect on the children's 
appreciation of the importance of religion in daily life. 
Monthly, teachers receive study guides rich in suggestions 
that add to the catechetical value of the Confraternity 
MESSENGERS, 


= Plan to use these teaching aids in your religion 
classes for public-school children next fall. Reserve 
your copies now by placing a Tentative order! 


GEO. A. PFLAUM, Publisher, Inc. 


38 West Fifth Street Dayton 2, Ohio 
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Program 


Catholie Audio-Visual Edueators 


3rd Annual National Convention 
Hotel Conrad-Hilton, Chicago—August 2-4, 1954 


Monday, August 2, 1954 
8:00 A.M.—Registration (Foyer of Grand Ballroom) 
Grand Ballroom (2nd Floor) 
8:15 A.M.—Coneert: classical and semiclassical recorded selections. 
Grand Ballroom (2nd Floor) 
9:00 A.M.—Opening Session 
Chairman: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Paul E. Campbell, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 
Editor, THE CATHOLIC EDUCATOR 
Presidential Address: Rev. Pius Barth, O.F.M., Ph.D., Department of 
Education, De Paul University, Chicago, Ill. 
Welcome to Chicago: Rev. David C. Fullmer, Asst Sup’t of Schools 


Grand Ballroom (2nd Floor) 
10:00 A.M.—General Session 
Address: His Eminence, Samuel Cardinal Stritch, Archbishop of Chicago 
10:30 A.M.—Panel Discussion: Audio-Visual Techniques for Teaching 
Christian Social Living 
Chairman: Very Rev. Msgr. E. dy Goebel, Superintendent, Milwaukee, Wis. 
(1) Natural Science Techniques: Brother Frederick Weisbrusch, S.M., 
Don Bosco High School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin a 
(2) Religion Techniques: Rev. Bernard J. Butcher, Pastor and Principal, 
St. Mary’s, Meriden, Conn. , 
(3) Language Arts Techniques: Sister Mary Esther, C.PP.S., St. Louis, 


Mo. 
. _ . 


12:00 Noon—Welcome to Exhibits by the President of NAVA 
Exhibit Hall opens for the day. Exhibitors booths offer an extensive 
variety of Audio-Visual equipment and aids for inspection. 


Grand Ballroom (2nd Floor) 
2:00 P.M.—Classroom Demonstrations of Teaching with Audio-Visual 
Materials 
Chairman: Very Rev. Msgr. Thomas J. Halloran, Superintendent, La Crosse, 
Wis. 
(1) Teaching Religion: Sister Mary Therese Bretano, O.S.B., St. Scholastic 
Academy, Covington, La. 
(2) Teaching Mathematics: Sister Robert Marie, Loretto Academy, 
El Paso, Texas 
es . + 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954 
Grand Ballroom (3rd Floor) 
8:15 A.M.—Concert: classical and semiclassical recorded selections. 


9:00 A.M.—Panel Discussion: EDUCATION TELEVISION PROGRAMS 

Chairman: Rev. Joseph A. Coyne, 0.S.A., St. Rita’s High School, Chicago. 

(1) Television Used in Classroom Instruction: Dr. Philip Lewis, TV 

Director, Chicago Public Schools 

(2) Curriculum and TV Programs: William Ryan, Program Director, 
WBBM.-TV, Chicago, III. 

(3) Preparing Educational TV Shows: Mary Dooling, Director, Dooling 
Talent, Inc., Chicago, III. 














Program in Balance with Apostolic Needs 


2:00 P.M.—Panel Discussion: Use of Audio-Visual Materials in High 
School 
Chairman: Rev. J. V. McEachin, Superintendent of Schools, East Lansing, 
Michigan 
(1) Visualizing Economics: Howard W. Bennett, Manager, Economic 
Training, General Electric Co., New York, New York 
(2) Motivating Pupils in the Study of Current Events: Mrs. Marjorie W. 
Longley, Asst. Manager, School and College Service, THE 
NEW YORK TIMES 
(3) Teaching Appreciation of Music: Sister M. Bernada, C.S.C., Maria 
High School, Chicago, III. 





ween 


North Ballroom (3rd floor) 


3:00 P.M.—Laboratory Period. Members are taught to operate all types of 
Audio-Visual projectors by personal demonstrations and actual 
use of such materials. 


Demonstrators: Representatives of Distributing and Manufacturing Cor- 
porations. 


Wednesday, August 4, 1954 
North Ballroom (3rd Floor) 


9:00 A.M.—Panel Discussion: Correlating Audio-Visual Materials with 
Textbooks 


Chairman: Sister Mary Fidelia, O.S.F., Coraopolis, Penna. 
(1) Social Sciences: Denis O’Shea, Vice President, Rand McNally Co. 
(2) Reading Texts: Eric Bender, Row Peterson Co. 
or 
South Ballroom (3rd Floor) 


9:00 A.M.—Panel Discussion: Evaluation and Use of Audio-Visual 
Materials 


Chairman: Rev. James G. Kramer, Superintendent of Schools, Madison, Wis. 
(1) Effective Use of Film Libraries. Miss Rosemary Stepnowski, Ass’t., 
Visual Material Center, Chicago Public Library. 
(2) How to Evaluate, Films, Filmstrips and Slides. Sr. Ignatia, C.S.J., 
Cathedral School, St. Paul, Minn. 


North Ballroom (3rd Floor) 
2:00 P.M.—Panel Discussion: Recent Developments in the Audio-Visual 
Field 
Chairman: (To be announced) 
(1) Developments in Still Picture Projection: W. H. Garvey, President 
of Society for Visual Education, Inc., Chicago, III. 


(2) Developments in Motion Picture Projection, John J. Dostal, Manager, 
Audio-Visual Equipment Radio Corporation of America, Cam- 
den, N. J. 


(3) Developments in Educational Motion Picture: Mr. Ervin Nelson, 
Coronet Instructional Films, Chicago, II. 

(4) Developments in Tape Recording: Howard Marz, Vice President, 
Ampro Corporation, Chicago, III. 


(5) Developments in Projection Screens: Herchel Feldman, Radiant 
Manufacturing Corp., Chicago, III. 


(6) Developments in 2” x 2” Color Slides Techniques: John Flory, East- 
man Kodak Co., Rochester, Ill. 


North Ballroom 
3:30 P.M.—Closing Session: 
Report of Nominating Committee 
Installation of Officers for 1954-55 
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Questions 


ANsWErED 


By JOHN J. DANAGHER, C.M. 





Milk Shakes on Days of Fasting 


Question: During this past Lent there 
seemed to be some disagreement as to 
whether or not milk shakes and similar 
drinks are allowed between meals on 
days of fasting, because the new regula- 
tions on fasting say that milk may be 
taken between meals. Can you en- 
lighten me on the correct understanding 
of this regulation? CURATE. 

Answer: According to the regulations 
for fasting and abstinence put into effect 
some two years ago by most local Ordi- 
naries in the United States, “eating be- 
tween meals is not permitted; but 
liquids, including milk and fruit juices, 
are allowed.” The reason for the ex- 
ception in favor of milk and fruit juices 
is that in this country they are com- 
monly considered to be beverages, and 
not food. In line with this custom and 
attitude, because milk is served as a 
drink in the United States, the taking 
of milk between meals is considered to 
be in accord with the prescription of 
Canon 1251, $1, that local custom 
should be observed with regard to the 
kinds of food permitted on days of fast. 

The exception in favor of milk, how- 
ever, must not be extended too far. 
Only ordinary or homogenized milk is 
allowed between meals. Such combina- 
tions as malted milk, milk shakes and 
the like are not included in the term 
“milk.” On the other hand, combina- 
tions based on skim milk and a coloring 
or special flavoring, such as the so-called 
chocolate milk, are considered to be a 
drink rather than a food and are 
allowed. 


‘ 
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Permission for Portable Altar 
Question: The answer given to a 
question in last January’s issue of THE 
HoMILETIC AND PastTorAL Review! leads 
to another question in my mind. It is 
my understanding that several years 
ago a decree from the Holy See limited 
or took away the power of the Ordinary 
to allow the celebration of Mass on a 
portable altar. Is this information cor- 
rect? PEREGRINUS. 


Answer: Probably the document from 
the Holy See, to which Peregrinus re- 
fers, is an Instruction given on Oct. 1, 
1949, by the Sacred Congregation for 
the discipline of the Sacraments.? This 
Instruction treated several matters, but 
all of them had to do with the obtaining 
of indults from the Holy See. The 
Sacred Congregation addressed the 
document to the local Ordinaries and 
declared that its purpose was to give 
definite norms which would prevent cer- 
tain difficulties and abuses that had 
arisen in the past with regard to favors 
granted by the Holy See. No decree has 
been published which would restrict the 
Ordinary’s power to permit Mass on a 
portable altar, servatis servandis, a 
power that is given to him by Canon 
822, § 4. The faculty granted by this 
canon, it should be added, was already 
subject to strict interpretation.* 

The Instruction of the Sacred Congre- 


'p. 352. 

* Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XLI, pp. 493-511. 

*S. C. of the Sacraments, July 26, 1924, and 
May 3, 1926; reported in the Canon Law 
Digest, Vol. I, pp. 385-390. 
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gation of the Sacraments gives examples 
of the principal cases in which the Holy 
See is accustomed to grant the petition 
for use of a portable altar. Of these, the 
need for Mass in mission territories is 
first mentioned. Civic and religious 
celebrations are included among the ex- 
amples. Also listed as being among the 
chief causes for granting such a per- 
mission are camping trips taken by 
youngsters and by students who are ac- 
companied by priests as their directors 
or chaplains, and who go into country 
places or into the mountains where there 
are no churches or chapels for Mass. 
The Instruction does not limit this case 
to trips that might be deemed necessary 
or Official. It speaks explicitly of groups 
that go on such trips for recreational 
purposes (animi relaxandi causa), and 
speaks of the importance of preserving 
and of promoting in these young people 
devotion toward the Holy Eucharist. 
The list of examples here given is not 
complete and exclusive, but it does give 
us a good idea of the type of case for 
which the Holy See is willing to grant 
an indult for the celebration of Mass on 
a portable altar. 

It must be remembered that the Or- 
dinary is not empowered to grant per- 
mission for habitual celebration of Mass 
on a portable altar, as the Holy See can 
do. Canon 822, § 4, authorizes the Or- 
dinary to grant this privilege only for 
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some just and reasonable cause, in an 
extraordinary case, and per modum 
actus. This last phrase does not mean 
that permission may be given for only 
one Mass. It is in contrast to the 
habitual use of the portable altar that is 
granted by the Holy See in certain ex- 
ceptional cases. The Instruction of 1949 
sets down the norms by which local 
Ordinaries should be guided in approv- 
ing petitions to the Holy See for the 
right to use a portable altar. That In- 
struction does not withdraw or restrict 
the authority of the Ordinaries, under 
Canon 822, § 4, to allow the use of a 
portable altar per modum actus in in- 
dividual cases. Perhaps it should be 
added here that the permission is to be 
obtained from the Ordinary of the place 
where the Mass will be offered, rather 
than from one’s own Ordinary. 


Television and the Divine Office 


Question: In the series of articles on 
the Divine Office, which appeared some 
months ago in the pages of THe Homr- 
LETIC AND PastTorAL Review, the ex- 
planation of the attention required for 
the recitation of the Office led me to 
wonder a bit. How about those who 
attempt to recite the Opus Dei in front 
of a television set, watching a ball game, 
or while listening to the radio? If one 
would do this, would he satisfy his obli- 
gation, or would he fail in his duty? 

FRATER. 


Answer: Basically, the answer to 
Frater’s question must be found in the 
rule set down in that very. article. 


“The minimum requirement for 
validly satisfying the precept is that 
there be external attention. This 
means that the cleric is not perform- 
ing any other action which is incom- 
patible with internal attention. In 
this respect, much depends upon how 
serious an impediment the other ac- 
tion is.” 























QUESTIONS ANSWERED 








It seems quite clear that one could 
fail to satisfy the obligation of the 
canonical hours while watching a tele- 
vision program even intermittently, be- 
cause he would fail to give the required 
attention to the Divine Office. On the 
other hand, it must be admitted that 
such intermittent watching and listen- 
ing, although it falls under the heading 
of voluntary distraction, does not neces- 
sarily prevent valid fulfillment of the 
obligation. While it is, perhaps, easier 
to hear a radio without paying any real 
attention to it, this instrument could 
also readily serve as an obstacle to ful- 
fillment of the precept of the Divine 
Office. 

However, our consideration of this 
matter should not be limited simply to 
valid fulfillment of the obligation. One 
who is satisfied merely with this is fall- 
ing far short of what is expected of him 


and of what is his duty. Speaking of 
the priest and the Divine Office, our 
Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, sets forth 
the attitude that every cleric and re- 
ligious should have toward the recita- 
tion of the canonical hours. 


“The Divine Office is a most effica- 
cious means of sanctification. Cer- 
tainly it is not a mere recitation of 
formularies or of artistically exe- 
cuted chants; it is not just a question 
of respect for certain norms, called 
rubries, or for external ceremonies of 
worship; it is above all a matter of 
elevating the mind and heart to God, 
in unison with the blessed spirits, who 
eternally sing praises to God. There- 
fore, the canonical hours should be re- 
cited worthily, attentively, and with 
devotion, as we are reminded at the 
beginning of the Office.” 


Having thus described the recitation 
of the canonical hours, our Holy Father 
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addresses to all priests an admonition 
that cannot be put into practice by any- 
one who seeks or who wilfully admits 
distracting influences during his recita- 
tion of the Divine Office. The Supreme 
Pontiff exhorts: 


“Meditate with care and attention 
on these fertile truths which the Holy 
Spirit has disclosed to us in the Sa- 
cred Scriptures, and upon which the 
writings of the Fathers and Doctors 
are commentary explanations. As 
your lips repeat the words dictated 
by the Holy Spirit, try not to lose 
anything of this great treasure, and, 
that your souls may be responsive to 
the grace of God, put away from your 
minds with all effort and zeal what- 
ever might distract you, and recollect 
your thoughts, that you may thus 
more easily and with greater fruit at- 
tend to the contemplation of the eter- 
nal truths.’ 


Misuse of Employee’s Discount 


Question: A certain wholesale house 
gives to its employees the privilege of 
buying from its stock at reduced prices. 
An employee uses this privilege to buy 
an article for a neighbor. He does so 
without any gain for himself. Is this 
morally wrong? Is he obliged to resti- 
tution? SACERDOS. 


Answer: If the company were op- 
posed to such practices, and if it clearly 
did not wish the discount privilege to be 
used for anything except purchases in- 


°Encyclical Letter Menti Nostrae, NCWC 
translation, nos. 40, 42. 
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tended exclusively for its employees, the 
purchase of articles at the reduced rate 
and their resale to a non-employee 
would involve injustice. If the com- 
pany were thus deprived of its lawful 
and customary full sale price to non- 
employees, the ultimate purchaser, who 
knew of the arrangement, would be 
bound to make restitution to the com- 
pany. If he did not make it, the em- 
ployee buying the article at a discount 
would be so bound. 

Even then, however, I am inclined to 
think that one would in practice often 
have reason to doubt the strict obliga- 
tion. Supposing that the employee 
bought the article and used it once, if it 
were capable of use and re-use, would 
he be sinning against commutative jus- 
tice by selling the article at the same 
price at which he had bought it? Would 
he be bound to restitution? Although 
this would be a subterfuge, I do not 
think that one could then impose on him 
a certain obligation to restitution. 

In an actual case, however, there 
would hardly be place for recourse to 
such subtleties. What must be decided 
is this: Does the company really intend 
so to limit the purchase of articles at 
a discount that the employee buying 
something for a friend is acting against 
the company’s will and violating com- 
mutative justice? Has any competent 
official of the firm made known to the 
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employees that such is its attitude? 

I would say that, unless the company 
has made manifest that this is its policy, 
the employee need not be troubled in 
conscience about purchases of this kind 
that he makes for friends. Most firms 
allowing such discounts can be expected 
to take into account the likelihood that 
many employees will do something like 
this on occasion for a friend or relative. 
If the company really wishes to stop 
the practice, it can usually take effec- 
tive steps to do so. Moreover, if the 
purchases made by any one employee 
are so large that the firm considers his 
actions to be an abuse of privilege, it 
can likewise take steps to restrict or to 
remove entirely the use of the discount 
by that employee. Barring some such 
action by the company, I do not believe 
that we should impose an obligation of 
restitution or tell the employee that he 
is sinning against justice. There is no 
true injustice, unless the firm is unwill- 
ing that he make such purchases. 


Censure for Marriage 
Before a Minister 


Question: I would be grateful for an 
explanation of some statements found 
in a handbook of pastoral theology 
which I have. After mentioning the 
penalty of Canon 2319 for attempting 





marriage before a non-Catholic minis- 
ter, in violation of Canon 1063, this 
book says that the Third Plenary Coun- 
cil of Baltimore extends this excom- 
munication to all Catholics who attempt 
marriage before a non-Catholic min- 
ister. Why is it said that all Catholics 
are affected by the law of the Couneil? 
Does not the Code include all Catholics 
under this penalty? REGULARIS. 

Answer: At the time that this ques- 
tion was presented, there was some dis- 
pute as to whether or not Canon 2319, 
§$ 1, n. 1, did inelude all Catholics under 
the excommunication, reserved to the 
Ordinary, that is inflicted for attempting 
marriage before a non-Catholic minister 
acting as such (uti sacris addictum). 
The reason for the dispute lay in the 
wording of Canon 2319, § 1, n. 1, which 
imposes this penalty upon those “who 
enter marriage before a non-Catholic 
minister contrary to the prescription of 
Canon 1063, § 1.” 

The latter canon treats of the impedi- 
ment of mixed religion and of marriage 
between a Catholic and a baptized non- 
Catholic. Because of this reference, 
some canonists argued that, under the 
strict interpretation to be given to 
penalties,® the censure would not be in- 
curred when both parties to the at- 
tempted marriage were Catholics, or 


*Canons 19 and 2319, § 1. 
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BOSTON 
Benziger Brothers, Inc., 95 Summer Street 
Patrick J. Gill & Sons, Inc., 387 Washington Street 





CHICAGO 
Benziger Brothers, Inc., 223-225 West Washington Street 
Lawrence N. Daleiden Co., 218 W. Madison St. 
D. B. Hansen & Sons, 23 North Franklin Street 





CINCINNATI 
Benziger Brothers, Inc., 429 Main Street 
Frederick Pustet Company, Inc., 436 Main Street 





CLEVELAND 
John W. Winterich and Associates, 3700 Euclid Ave. 





GUTTENBERG, N. J. 
Summit Studios, 112-114 71st St. 


NEW YORK CITY 
Benziger Brothers, Inc., 6-8 Barclay Street 
Black, Starr & Gorham, Inc., Fifth Ave. at 48th St. 
Engel & Sharkey, 334 Park Ave. 
The Edward O’Toole Company, Inc., 65 Barclay Street 
Frederick Pustet Company, 14 Barclay Street 
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C. Wildermann Co. Inc., 26 Vesey Street 


OMAHA 
Koley Plating Co., 2951-53-55 Harney Street 











PHILADELPHIA 
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B. Herder Book Company, 15 and 17 South Broadway 





ST. PAUL 
The E. M. Lohmann Company, 413-415 Sibley Street 





SAN FRANCISCO 


Benziger Brothers Inc., 758 Mission Street 





TULSA 
F. C. Ziegler, 1150 South Frankfort 





WHEELING, W. VA. 
Harry D. Corcoran Co., 212714-2129 Market St. 
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when one of the parties was unbaptized. 

In practice, this distinction mattered 
little in the United States, because the 
Third Plenary Council of Baltimore 
(Decree No. 127) imposed the same is 
penalty upon any Catholic attempting 
such a marriage. It was for this rea- 
son that the author of the handbook re- 
ferred to declares that the Council ex- 
tends the same reserved excommunica- 
tion to all Catholics. In other words, 
whatever one might think of the dis- 
puted interpretation of Canon 2319, the 
legislation of the Plenary Council was 
wide enough to cover certainly all such 
sases In this country. 

Only recently, however, the Supreme 
Pontiff rejected the more liberal inter- 
pretation of this section of Canon 2319, 
and declared it to be no longer tenable. 
By a Motu proprio of Dee. 25, 1953, 
Pope Pius XII declared that the force 
of Canon 2319 is to be understood as 
applying the penalty of excommunica- 
tion, reserved to the Ordinary, to all 
Catholics who attempt marriage before 
a non-Catholic minister acting as such. 
In accord with this pronouncement, the 
Motu proprio directs that the words 
“Contra praescriptum can. 1063, § 1” 
are to be stricken from Canon 2319. 

As a result of this deletion, Decree 
No. 127 of the Third Plenary Council 
of Baltimore will no longer be of any 
effect in practice, because Canon 2319 
now certainly covers the same offense 
as that penalized in the legislation of 
the Council, and inflicts by: common law 
exactly the same penalty as that estab- 
lished by the Council. 
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Book Reviews 





The Stories of a 
Thinker and of an Idea 


HisTorICAL ASPECTS OF ORGANIC EvoLu- 
TION. By Philip G. Fothergill, B.Sc., 
Ph.D. (Philosophical Library, New 
York, 1953), pp. xvii—427. $6.00. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF JACQUES MARITAIN. 
By Charles A. Fecher (The Newman 
Press, Westminster, Md., 1953), pp. 
xiv—361. $5.00. 


The idea is organic evolution. Its 
story is told by a scientist who is also a 
Catholic. He felt that the time was ripe 
for a history of this concept, so influen- 
tial in the past century, which has been 
so often misunderstood, misinterpreted 
and misapplied. He traces the develop- 
ment of the idea from its obscure sug- 
gestion in the speculations of the ancient 
Orient and the early Greeks to its 
present widespread employment in the 
biological and allied sciences. Actually 
he brings the chronological treatment 
only to the year 1900. In a second part, 
which is considerably more technical, 
he summarizes the researches and 
progress made under the heading of the 
various causal theories of evolution and 
their relation to the science of genetics 
which the rediscovery of Mendel’s ex- 
periments rather abruptly erected into 
an all-important avenue of inquiry. 
For those general readers whose ac- 
quaintance with the story of evolution 
is limited to a few names like Darwin, 
Lamarck and de Vries, and to a few 
notions like natural selection and the 
inheritance of acquired characteristics, 
the study of Dr. Fothergill’s volume will 
be an occasionally stern, but a highly 
enlightening experience. An interest- 
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ing feature of the story is the spirited 
rivalry between the present partisans of 
Darwin and Lamarck and their eager- 
ness to interpret each new finding to 
favor their respective positions. Cer- 
tainly one of its greatest values is its 
demonstration that the materialist and 
anti-teleological viewpoint of the early 
Darwinists entered only incidentally 
into the history of evolution and that 
modern work on evolutionary problems 
points unmistakably to law rather than 
to chance as the ruling factor in the 
organic world. The author concludes 
that adherence to organic evolution, 
contained within its proper bounds as a 
scientific explanation, is quite in har- 
mony with the claims of the Christian 
Faith. A series of valuable appendices 
and a comprehensive bibliography lend 
added worth to this volume for those 
who have or who are seeking a more 
specialized knowledge of the subject. 
The thinker is Jacques Maritain, per- 
haps the pre-eminent Catholic philoso- 
pher of the present day. The idea of 
evolution played a prominent role in his 
earlier career. It had given an impetus 
to the materialism and _ positivism 
against which he reacted while a stu- 
dent at the Sorbonne. It was given a 
brilliant philosophical form by Henri 
Bergson whose metaphysies of creative 
evolution shed the first heartening light 
in the gloom of mental despair into 
which the lectures of his Sorbonne pro- 
fessors had plunged him. Mr. Fecher’s 
recently published précis of Maritain’s 
thought is directed to the average in- 
telligent reader rather than to those 
especially trained in philosophy. His 
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engaging, literate style should facilitate 
the accomplishment of his professed 
purpose of bringing Maritain to the 
wider audience which he deserves, but 
which his own unyielding and frequently 
obscure style would discourage. Per- 
haps this volume will pay in some meas- 
ure the debt which Catholies generally, 
and we in America particularly, owe to 
this great man. He has given a voice to 
Catholic philosophy in places never 
penetrated by others of its spokesmen, 
and his voice has compelled respectful 
attention to a message that has at all 
other times grated on the ears of his 
listeners. 

A summary of Maritain’s philosophy 
is almost a summary of Thomism in its 
present form, granted the existence of 
divergent opinions on particular points; 
for this reason this work could serve as 
an introduction to Thomist thought. 
The sequence of his interests led him 
to stress the theoretical problems in his 
earlier years and to devote increasing 
attention to the practical problems of 
social and political philosophy there- 
after. His originality has been chiefly 
in the recasting and rethinking of the 
principles and doctrines of St. Thomas 
with a view to the solution of contem- 
porary problems. However, in such a 
field as esthetics, which St. Thomas and 
his suecessors left almost untouched, his 
work has been that of a pioneer, and it 
is a misfortune that his recent definitive 
work, Creative Intuition in Art and 
Poetry, was not published in time to be 
incorporated in this study. 

It is a revelation to have recalled for 
one the almost revolutionary violence 
with which this seemingly mild man 
has reiterated the ancient truths. It is 
certainly an exhilarating experience 
once again to accompany his mind com- 
ing to grips with today’s problems and 
tracing their solution with the aid of 
principles whose very familiarity has 
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The Lady and the Sun 


By Elizabeth Dockman. A new, first novel, 
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Fatima. An excellent book by a promising 
new novelist. Ready soon $4.00 
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too often lulled us into forgetting their 
explosive force. The few introductory 
biographical chapters briefly bring up 
to date the life story which Mme. Mari- 
tain has told with such charm in her 
own two volumes. 


Francis M. Tyrreu, Pu.D. 


An Important Re-issue 


Pure Il. By William Thomas Walsh 


(Declan X. MeMullen, New York, 
1953), 770 pp. $7.00. 


The lead book review of the August, 
1938, HomiLetic was Dr. Walsh’s com- 
pletely documented study of Spain’s 
Philip II. It is to be greatly lamented 
that the Grim Reaper has prevented the 
biographer of Charles V’s great son from 
receiving the satisfaction which comes 
with a re-issue of any author’s work. 
Today the literary reviews everywhere 
are acclaiming Philip IT as monumental 
among biographies of Reformation fig- 
ures. 

Originally (1937) published by Sheed 
and Ward, the book was immediately 
hailed as an important contribution to 
historical literature principally because 
of the scrupulous research and pains- 
taking evaluation of facts which each 
page and chapter evidenced. Dr. Walsh 
was moved chiefly by the noble ideal to 
vindicate the character of a great Cath- 
olic who had been made the dark and 
dour villain of many an historical piece. 
The general run of English Protestants 
and the American Prescott had dealt 
foully with the Spanish champion of the 
Catholic Chureh. William Walsh has 
set all this to right. The Maryknoller, 
Fr. George Powers, who published the 
initial review in this periodical, com- 
petently evaluated the peculiar worth 
of this biography. “Dr. Walsh’s vol- 
ume,” he wrote, “is quite the reverse of 
the traditional portrayal of Philip II 
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that has been standard through some 
centuries. The new biography, there- 
fore, presents a decided contrast to the 
traditional picture (all too deeply in- 
fluenced by the Anglophile conception 
of Spanish history), and a new 
almost appealing Philip Il emerges from 
its pages” (H P R, Vol. xxxviii, p. 1098). 

Apart from the general interest which 
such a volume is bound to produce, this 
reviewer Was intrigued by the author’s 
treatment of Freemasonry in the Six- 
teenth Century (Chapter 16). This ob- 
servation is made because, by a happy 
coincidence, Putnam published (just a 
month prior to the publication of 
Philip II) Louis XVI and Marie Antoi- 
nette Before the Revolution. The au- 
thor of the biography of Spanish Philip 
traced, step by step, the malignant in- 
fluence of Freemasonry in the spread of 
the Protestant Reformation, while Mrs. 
Nesta Webster proved conclusively that 
the same cabal fomented and financed 
the French Revolution in an all-out 
cryptic assault upon the bastion of 
French Catholicity. Each in his own 
sphere threw much light upon the re- 
markable growth of anti-Catholicism in 
two important eras of European history, 
leaving minds of our day to conjecture 
if the same fearful forces may not be at 
work in the world at this critical epoch 
in the Church’s development. At least 
it is significant to note that the pattern 
of attack has not greatly been altered 
by the enemies of the Catholic Church. 

It might be ad rem at this point to 
congratulate Dr. Walsh for rigidly ad- 
hering to three important canons re- 
cently emphasized by André Maurois 
(New York Times Book Review, De- 
cember 27, 1953): first, the central char- 
acter and his times must live again; sec- 
ond, he who proves too much, proves 
nothing; third, characters 
must be honored with the same atten- 
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A meditative commentary on the 
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ness,’’ and he shows priests how they 
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vate life and in their relations with men. 
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Dr. Walsh has strictly observed these 
canons in the writing of the life of 
Philip of Spain. Examples to illustrate 
this fact would be too numerous to re- 
count here and might deprive the reader 
of the suspense which keeps the story 
at top pitch of interest until the last 
page has been digested. 

“Death at its Most Terrible” haunted 
the dying English Elizabeth with fright- 
ful despair as her mind and soul fruit- 
lessly endeavored to escape the phan- 
toms of a sacrilegious past. Not so with 
Catholie Philip. If specters of his past 
tormented his passing hours, we hear no 
word of it from those who shared those 
moments with him. Time and time 
again had he drawn his sword in de- 
fense of what he knew could alone be 
right, the Faith of his fathers. Reward 
came in those last tremulous minutes. 


“It was five o’clock. In the chapel 
below there was a stirring of foot- 
steps, a flicker of candles, and the 
murmuring of voices as priests and 
acolytes began, on the vigil of the 
Exaltation of the Holy Cross, to say 
the Mass of Dawn, which they had 
always offered for the welfare of the 
King. Philip gave three little gasps, 
like a child’s. His eyes, still on the 
crucifix, became stony. At that mo- 
ment the sun rose over the eastern hill 
and flooded the white walls of San 
Lorenzo with the cheerful light of 
morning.” 


Pau. R. Rust, O.M.I. 


Timeless Letters 


THE EpistLes 1x Focus. By Brendan 
Lawler, 8.J. (Clonmore & Reynolds, 
Dublin; Burns Oates & Washbourne 
Ltd., London). $3.00. 


The Epistles are that part of the 
New Testament which most of us find 
the most difficult, more especially the 
Epistles of St. Paul, so that there is 
reason to fear that they are not read as 
much as they deserve to be read and 
studied. Yet, “whatever is written is 
written for our learning,’ and “all 
Scripture inspired of God is profitable 
to teach, to reprove, to correct, to 
instruct in justice” (Rom. xv: 4; II 
Tim. iii: 16). It is a pity that so many 
people regard the Epistles as priceless 
relics of the first period of the Church 
and still hold the fragrance of that 
wonderful springtime, while they imag- 
ine that their message is of less im- 
mediate concern than that of the 
Gospel. 

Our Lord’s words as recorded in the 
Gospel are undoubtedly addressed to 
us, at this distance of time and space, 
as immediately as they were to those 
who heard them in the first instance. 
When Jesus spoke in Palestine, says 
St. Augustine, “He saw and foresaw 
who those were who were then drawing 
profit from His words, and who those 
were who would do so in time to come. 
In those who were before Him He saw; 
in us, who were to come, He foresaw.”’ 
He draws the conclusion: “Let us listen 
to the reading of the Gospel as if Our 
Lord were present and spoke to us— 


“sic audiamus evangelium quasi prae- 


sentem Dominum (In Jo. vii: 19-24).” 

The principle thus stated is equally 
applicable to the Epistles. Their im- 
mediate purpose may have been to 
remedy some local abuses or to clear 
up a personal difficulty, but even if such 
a limited object occasioned the letters, 
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there was also an ulterior and incom- 
parably wider purpose not only in the 
mind of the real Author, the Holy 
Spirit, who inspired these writings, but 
in the mind also of the holy men who 
were His instruments. The Apostles 
were charged with an unlimited mission, 
even as they were invested with un- 
limited authority. Their mission was 
not merely to Rome or Corinth, but to 
the world. Hence, just as Our Lord’s 
words—unless the context clearly limits 
their bearing to a given person or situ- 
ation—were spoken to us as much as to 
the privileged men and women who 
saw and heard Him, so are the letters 
of Paul and Peter and the rest ad- 
dressed to the Church of all the cen- 
turies. 

The Epistles are live documents 
though they hark back to the golden 
age of Christianity. They are per- 
sonal messages from their venerable 
authors to us who are the fruit of their 
labors as truly as those were who lis- 
tened to their preaching or heard their 
letters read out upon the Lord’s day at 
Corinth, Ephesus or Rome. It is our 
most obvious duty to hearken to these 
voices, for they have a personal mes- 
sage for each of us. 

This is where our difficulties begin. 
It is in the very nature of these in- 
spired communications that they do not 
make easy reading. This is especially 
true of the Epistles of St. Paul, so much 
so, indeed, that St. Peter, himself the 
author of two letters, while paying 
tribute to the wisdom of his brother 
apostle as shown forth in his letters, 
does not hesitate to admit that in them 
there are “certain things hard to under- 
stand” (II Pet. iii: 16). It is more 
than probable that when the humble 
prince of apostles wrote those lines, he 
included himself among those who were 
puzzled by some of Paul’s writing. This 





difficulty, in the case of St. Paul, is of 
course due to the sublimity of his teach- 
ing as well as to the peculiarities of his 
character, hence of his style. But St. 
Paul is not incomprehensible, else he 
would have written to no purpose. 
Many a Corinthian or Thessalonian 
Christian must have wondered what it 
was all about, for there were among 
them “not many wise, not many 
mighty, not many noble.” If St. Paul 
expected the merchants and sailors, the 
dock hands and slaves of Corinth or 
Ephesus to understand him, if his words 
were explained by those whose proper 
task it was, he can also be understood 
by the average reader today. 

The book here presented to the public 
is one such help. It goes without say- 
ing that within the narrow compass of 
only 165 pages, the author could do no 
more than give a bare outline of a vast 
subject. “The Epistles Streamlined” 
would be a better description of the 
book than the one actually chosen. The 
book is not a commentary; it only tells 
you what you find in the Epistles, and 
even this is done summarily. Thus, the 
longest of the Epistles, that to the 
Roman’s, is “brought into focus,” so to 
speak, in just two pages. What the 
reader gets is a birds-eye view of a vast 
panorama. 


Ernest Grar, O.S.B. 
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NOWILTEX COLLARS 


NEVER NEED LAUNDERING 


Fresh as Linen—Outwear Linen 


These are the advantages of our waterproof collars. 
When soiled wipe clean with cold water and soap— 
thendry. Always fresh and new looking. Approved 
and recommended by the Religious throughout the 
world. For greater comfort, economy, convenience, 
wear “NOWILTEX.” Ask your Catholic Goods 


Dealer or write us for literature. 


THE PARSONS & PARSONS CO. 
Est. 1879 


413-415 Huron Road Dept. A Cleveland 15, Ohio 











Reviews in Briefer Scope 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE EIGHTH ANNUAL 

ConvENTION. The Catholic Theolog- 

ical Society of America (The Sign, 

Union City, N. J.), 216 pp. $2.50. 

Clerical non-members of the Catholic 
Theological Society of America will 
want to know that the Proceedings of 
the Eighth Annual Convention may be 
obtained upon application to the Sec- 
retary, Rev. Aloysius McDonough, 
C.P., The Sign, Union City, N. J. 

A mere listing of the discussions is 
sufficient to indicate the value of this 
work: “A Survey of Protestant The- 
ology in Our Day,” by Gustave Weigel, 
S.J.; “A Survey of the Theology of 
Sacramental Grace,’ by George W. 
Shea; “Detraction in Public Life,” by 
John E. Murphy; “The Seminary 
Course in Convert Work,” by John T. 
McGinn, C.S.P.; “Distributive Justice, 
an Aid to Education,’ by William E. 
McManus. Father McManus was al- 
ternate for Father Thomas Owen who 
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was unable to attend. The Proceedings 
publish the writings of both authorities, 
however. Right Rev. John M. A. 
Fearns delivered the Presidential Ad- 
dress. 

Details for membership and the next 
convention to be held in Montreal the 
latter part of June, 1954, may be ob- 
tained from Father McDonough. 


THe Heart oF THE WorLbD. By Dom 
Aelred Watkin, O.S.B. (P. J. Kenedy 
& Sons, New York, 1954), 106 pp. 
$2.50. 

It is said that every man has a book. 
This carefully cut and finely polished 
jewel could serve many a man as his 
small, quiet and constant companion. 
Written by Dom Aelred Watkin, O.8.B., 
the son of famed English philosopher 
kK. 1. Watkin, it “reaches down to the 
roots of truth, and. tells us—the ordi- 
nary, frustrated, straphanging travelers 
of the monotonous roads of the world— 
just what the Sacred Heart is and 
means.” 

“Not intended for professional theo- 
logians or controversialists,” says the 
Foreword, and rightly, for Dom Aelred 
has shunned technical language to the 
joy of the tired-of-technical-treatises 
reader. An interesting book by an in- 
teresting person, onetime student of 
Father Gerald Vann, O.P., artist, his- 
torian, archaeologist, and a monk of 
Downside Abbey which has fostered so 
many classics of the literature of the 
soul. 

THe Krncpom Is Yours. By P. Fores- 
tier, S.M. (Fides Publishers, Chicago, 
Ill., 1954), 189 pp. $3.50. 

Cynics have called the twentieth cen- 
tury “the post-Christian period.” But 
they are wrong, for this century has 
indeed been rich in commentaries and 
in devotional and meditational reading. 
Here P. Forestier, 8.M., chaplain at 
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Bons Secours Hospital at Methuen, 

Mass., gives us the first of a two-volume 

Gospel commentary proposed for medi- | 
tation. It includes commentaries on | 
The Sermon on the Mount and the 
Gospel of the Holy Eucharist, grouped 
together because of their unique rele- 
vaney to modern living. Father For- 
estier’s style has symmetry and re- 
straint and comes through from the 
French in Miss Angeline Bouchard’s 
translation seemingly without ill effect. 





Wispom SHALL Enter. By Leo J. 
Trese (Fides Publishers, Chicago, IIl., 
1954), 144 pp. $2.75. 

Fast becoming America’s counterpart 
of Monsignor Ronald Knox in the pop- 
ularizing of religious truths is Father 
Leo Trese, who is with us again with 
his fourth book in as many years. This 
time the smooth and lucid Father Trese 
takes on modern apologetics with the 
sharp blade of his pen and cuts some 
of the more involved theological and 
philosophical elaborations into more 
easily digested lengths. 

A small volume, it is sized right for 
the person who dreads tackling tough 
subjects bound between king-size 
covers. But if the sections are just a 
comfortable bite, that is not to say 
that the meat is not top choice. 

EDWARD MILLER. 








Professor Foster's 
Amazing Discovery 


... the easy-to-use liquid de- 
tergent for sanitary cleanli- 
ness. 
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REMARKABLE modern de- 

tergent that lifts the soil 
gently out of all fabrics (even 
nylons and woolens!). And 
gives a deep, clean sparkle to 
glass and china. Professor 
Foster does your work for 
you— brilliantly! 


John Sexton & Co., Sexton Square, Chicago, Ill. 
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e Garage facilities available 

° Airport bus stops at our door 

e Grand Central and Pennsylvania 
Stations are convenient 


Completely Modernized and Redecorated 
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HOTEL 
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LEXINGTON AVE. 
at 50th Street 
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INCENSE 







Six brands of memor- 
able fragrance, rang- 
ing from frankin- 
cense and myrrh to cedar. 
Also a sampler kit of as- 
sorted incenses. 

Ask your dealer or write 


WILL & BAUMER CANDLE CO., Inc. 


EST. 1855 SYRACUSE, N. Y 
Branches in New York, Chicago, Boston 
Los Angeles, Montreal 











YOU CAN PUBLISH YOUR BOOK 


Our experience in promoting books—theological, scholarly, 
fiction and General for religious, educational and lay markets 
can help you. Write for free brochure, We can Publish Your 
Book, which describes our cooperative publishing plan. 


EXPOSITION PRESS, INC., Dept. H-46 
386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, New York 
In Calif.: 9172 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 46. 








ERROR 8a AREER SHER I EE A NICOTINE TITS, 
PICTURE POST CARDS 
REPRODUCED FROM YOUR OWN PHOTOS 
CKEATE GREATER INTEREST IN YOUR INSTITUTION WITH 
4RTVUE PICTURE POST CARDS AND SOUVENIR FOLDERS 
N R FR LDER PR 
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WAXSAVERS 


Take a sample candle to 
your dealer and have him 
properly fit it to this dur- 
able, attractive, polished 
brass candle-saving can- 
dleburner. 

















GOAL: $60,000 
RAISED: $73,000 (in progress) 
Most Holy Redeemer Parish, Sulphur Springs, 


Florida. 
For free analysis of fund-raising potential of your 
parish or institution, Write: Mr. James Fraser, 
Dept. H5X, Lawson Associates, Rockville Centre, 
N. Y¥.—or PHONE MR. FRASER—COLLECT— 
Rockville Centre 6-0177 
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THROUGH HIM AND WITH HIM AND IN HIM: 


By VENANTIUS BUESSING, O.F.M. CAP. 
{Author of Dearly Beloved} 


This book—a full eight-day retreat on the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass—is published exactly as it is 
delivered by this skillful, inspiring and popular 
master of retreats. The simplicity and the eagerness 
of style is according to the mind of St. Paul who 
wrote to the Corinthians: “Even though I am rude 
in speech, yet not so in knowledge.” Father Venan- 
tius is guided by the sacred writer of the Second 
Book of the Machabees: “. . . so if the speech be 
always nicely framed, it will not be grateful to the 
readers.” 








AUTHOR: Father Venantius has spent thirty-five years giving retreats in all parts 
of the United States and Canada. In 1955 he will celebrate his Golden Jubilee. 
THROUGH HIM AND WITH HIM AND IN HIM is the result of Father 
Venantius’ years as a priest and retreat-master, an answer to sO many requests 
that he leave “his — and experiences” in lasting form for all priests and re- 
ligious who labor “through Him and with Him and in Him.” 


BOOK: (From the Foreword of the Most Rev. James L. Connolly, Bishop of Fall River) 
One thing is sure, that no one, priest or lay, sister or brother in religion, 
can read the book without benefit. The eye will be keener, the mind more alert to 
spiritual truths, the resolve to be and to do better all the more firm for the light and 
guidance and encouragement that we find here. We may all be grateful to the 
venerable author for his effort. We should all beg the Lord to reward his zeal. . . 
But above and beyond all is our recognition of a talent for speaking simply and 
revealing unsuspected inspiration in words and phrases of hymns and prayers long 
used but not enough noted.” ; 


STYLE: (Comments on an unusual style from reviews of Father Venantius’ 
Dearly Beloved)“. .. It is crammed full of fresh and picturesque illustrations, color- 
ful personalities, surprising turns of expression, and a psychological insight into 
the normal mind and normal emotions that is positively unerring. And what an 
extraordinary variety of personalities parade through these pages.” —Rev. John B. 
Sheerin, Editor of The Catholic World 
“|. . The book which clearly was written for oral presentation with no thought of 
literary style, is most attractive in its homely simplicity—the simplicity of utter 
sincerity.”—Reyv. Cyril Vollert, S.J., President of the Mariological Society of 
America, in Review For Religious 
“The talks were not written for publication and it is blessedly obvious that they 
have not been touched up for that purpose.”—Rev. Vincent Eaton, S.S., in The Priest 


PURPOSES: use it on your diocesan or community retreat—for your own 
private retreat. Use it for giving retreats and missions. Use it for your spiritual 
reading—for your days of recollection. Use it for preparing your sermons—for 
your talks to religious men and women. Use it for community reading—for a gift 
to a fellow priest or religious or seminarian—for your work as counselor. Use it 
for every work “through Him and with Him and in Him.” 


Price $4.00 
JOSEPH F. WAGNER, INC., 53 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 








WILL & BAUMER GAS 


CANDLE LIGHTER 


Here’s the first new improvement in candle 
lighting technique in over 2,000 years! 


Instead of a waxed taper, Will & Baumer’s 
new Gas Candle Lighter uses propane gas to 
light the wick. The flaming jet—adjustable to a 
length of three inches—instantly ignites the 

candle. Gone is the fumbling and uncertainty 

often associated with lighting high altar candles. | 
Even if wicks are hidden from view, bent or 
broken, the high heat intensity of the gas causes 
immediate combustion. 


This unique new gas lighter is completely safe in 
trained hands. Several built-in safety features make 
this new gas type lighter far safer than old style 

Lape Normal precaution is all that is necessary. 

ll holder equipped with lock and key prevents the 
curious and unauthorized from tampering with the 
lighter. 

Lighter is furnished complete with disposable gas 
cylinder, holder and three replacement cylinders. Each 
cylinder holds enough fuel for approximately 15 hours 
of burning time. 

For further information, see your Will & Baumer | 
representatives, or write direct. 
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